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THE HERO OF THE NEW HAVANA. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY, AFTER THE FORMAL SURRENDER OF CUBA BY SPAIN, THE PEOPLE OF HAVANA ENTHUSIASTICALLY GREETED 
GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE.—(Sse Pace 55.) 
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God’s Own Vengeance! 


N New Year’s Day Spanish sovereignty in Cuba 
ceased. It marked the last struggle of a dying 
nation. With becoming solemnity the government 
of the island was surrendered to the protection of 

the United States. Major-General Brooke, in receiving it 
in the palace at Havana, fitly characterized it as ‘‘a great 
trust.” As such it will be administered by the United 
States. It means human liberty in the highest sense, free- 
dom of speech, of religion, of press, and of suffrage. 

The surrender of Cuba is but another step marking the 
downfall of Spain. It has had more wars than any other 
great nation, and it has suffered more defeats During the 
past 300 years it has met on the field of battle nearly every 
nation of Europe and of the American continent, but it has 
not fought single-handed with any other nation but the 
United States since the defeat in 1588 of Philip’s invincible 
armada, 

Less than four centuries ago Spain was the most power- 
ful nation in the world, having dominion over a great em- 
pire in Europe and over the greater part of the New World 
by right of discovery and a bill of the Pope. Charles I. of 
Spain was the first ruler who could boast that the sun never 
set upon his dominions. Superstition, cruelty, lust, igno- 
rance, and indolence have caused the downfall and final 
humiliation of this once splendid power. Torquemada’s 
Inquisition, with its 9,000 victims, and the expulsion of 
the Moors, the most skilled in the arts, mechanics, and 
in agriculture of any of the people in Spain, were potential 
causes of her fearful decline. When the Moors went, with 
them disappeared all hope of securing and maintaining that 
large and powerful middle class which constitutes the life- 
blood of every prosperous nation. None was left but the 
idle aristocracy and the ignorant peasantry. The barba- 
rism that tolerated the Inquisition and the expulsion of the 
Moors has characterized the Spanish people in every emer- 
gency, down to the recent date of the Virginius massacre 
and the inhumanities of General Weyler in Cuba. 

Swift was the Nemesis of fate. Philip’s armada was 
annihilated by the British navy, and that ended forever 
Spain’s supremacy on land and sea. Before the close of 
the sixteenth century Spain had fallen to the second rank 
among the nations. Early in the seventeenth century it 
lost the Netherlands, Portugal proclaimed its independ- 
ence, and it met defeat at the hands of the Dutch and 
French. Early in the eighteenth century Spain parted 
with Gibraltar and her Italian -possessions, and toward its 
close lost Havana to the British, receiving it back at the 
ending of the war in 1762. 

Spain watched with apprehension the upbuilding of the 
American colonies, and saw the imminent danger their suc- 
cess threatened to the enormous Spanish possessions in 
North America. Much as she hated England she refused 
to follow France in aiding the cause of American independ- 
ence, but waited impatiently the outcome of events. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century Spain gave back 


to France what was known as the territory of Louisiana, . 


hoping that that powerful nation would forever hold it as 
a barrier against the advance of the United States. Three 
years later France sold it to the United States, and that 
sale sounded Spain's death-knell in the New World. 

Spain’s apprehension of the result of the American Rev- 
olution was well founded, for in {810 began the uprisings 
in her South American colonies, and within fifteen years 
thereafter she had lost all her vast possessions on the main- 
land of the western hemisphere, and was sovereign only 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and a few surrounding islands. The 
close of the century witnesses the last of Spain’s dominion 
over these, and the extinction of her authority over all her 
colonies in the distant Pacific. At the dawn of the new 
century this wolf among nations finds herself driven back 
into her narrow den, beaten, disgraced, and starving, with 
less of power and smaller domain than she has had in over 
400 years. 

Thus does a just God proclaim to nations as to men, 
that ‘‘ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay !” 


The Logic of the Situation. 


ONE of the most logical presentations thus far heard on the 
Philippine situation was made at the recent Christmas dinner 
of the Independent Club, at Buffalo, New York, by the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. The occasion was notable in many re- 
spects. Mr. Depew, whose election to the Senatorship from 
this State has been assured for some time, was the guest of 
honor, and conspicuous among the decorations was a handsome 
oil painting of the famous orator, provided by General E, H. 
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Butler, the widely-known editor and owner of the prosperous 
Buffalo News. Mr. Depew’s theme was “ 1898,” and he spoke 
with his wonted eloquence of the questions facing the United 
States at Christmas-tide. 

‘‘ The year 1898,” he said, ‘‘ has given to the American people 
the exaltation of patriotic fury and fervor to relieve the suffer- 
ings of an oppressed and neighboring people.” Taking up the 
question of our constitutional right to administer the affairs of 
the Philippines, or of any other territories acquired by conquest 
or by cession, Mr. Depew declared that while great numbers of 
good people believed it to be illogical thus to attempt to govern 
any of our possessions except as the people would govern them- 
selves, yet it must be borne in mind that war is illogical, that 
revolutions are illogical, and that Dewey’s famous victory was 
illogical. ‘‘ Destiny,” said Mr. Depew, ‘‘ knows no logic. Prov- 
idence, in the wise purposes which it has for nations, makes the 
precedents and conditions from which alone the logic of those 
conditions can be argued.” 

Nothing that has been said on the all-important question 
regarding our new colonial policy has been more forcible and 
sensible than the masterly words of Mr. Depew. 


‘*Leslie’s Weekly ’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE’s WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us. 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, ; 
January 6th, 1898, No. 2208. 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
February 3d, 1898, No. 2212. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216. 
March 12th, 1898, No. 22: 
June 2d, 1898, No. 2229. 


A Notable Senator’s Death. 


THE Gladstone of the American Congress is dead. Senator 
Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, who died on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, at Washington, was nearly eighty-nine years old, and only 
a few days before his death made a vigorous half-hour’s speech 
on the floor of the Senate. For over forty-four years he had 
been continuously a member of Congress, and had served in 
the Senate for over thirty-one years, being the only member of 
Congress whose official career began prior to the Civil War, and 
who served throughout that war and continuously to last year. 

History has been made during the nearly fifty years of 
Senator Morrill’s membership in Congress. The great question 
of slavery has been settled ; the Civil War fought ; the policy of 
protection, which he so eloquently advocated, has been adopted ; 
the war for humanity’s sake in Cuba has been fought and won, 
and a new and far-reaching colonial policy has resulted from 
the logic of events. The last half of the nineteenth century, 
during which Senator Morrill took such an active part in the 
formulation of legislation at Washington, witnessed a marvel- 
ous transformation in this country, an amazing development of 
its wealth, an astonishing increase in its population, and an 
awakened ‘patriotic spirit, all culminating in recent events 
which, at the close of the century, place the United States fore- 
most among the nations in the world. 

The little State of Vermont, small at least in population, has 
maintained a leading position in Congress, largely because it 
has retained in its service in the Senate, for so many years, a 
trained and experienced legislator in the person of Senator 
Morrill. He had been a farmer and a merchant before he en- 
tered Congress, and his business training was of great advan- 
tage to him in the consideration of financial and economic ques- 
tions. Six years after his entrance into Congress he drafted the 
famous Morrill tariff act of 1861, which was the basis of the 
tariff legislation of our times. He was an authority on tariff 
and financial questions, and he wielded a great influence among 
his associates. While not an orator, he spoke plainly, logically 
and directly, and was always heard with. close attention. 

A number of candidates for the vacant place were promptly 
mentioned, for Vermont has plenty of good material. Several 
of its ex-Governors,. Congressman Grout, Dr. Seward Webb, 
a leading member of the Legislature and one of the foremost 
men in the State, besides several others, were eligible, but Dr. 
Webb and all others living on the west side of the State were 
eliminated by the unwritten law which gives to each side of the 
State a Senator, and as the vacancy was left on the east side, it 
had to be filled from that section by the Governor. 

Many of the Southern States have, like Vermont, kept at 
Washington their best men for long terms of years, and this 
has given to the South, even while in a decided minority, a 
great and sometimes preponderating influence in Congress. 
Rotation in office is not always conducive to the best interests 
of the public, the clamor of politicians to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


The Secret of the Boom of ’99. 


FOUR-NINTHS of the bread-winners of the United States, ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, are in the agricultural class. Half 
that number, or about two-ninths, earn a livelihood as artisans 
and mechanics. Heretofore, great prosperity in the United 
States has followed the production of great crops, with a high- 
priced market in which to dispose of them. The flood of wealth 
from abroad that has spread over the enormous agricultural 
sections of the South, the West, and Northwest, has added enor- 
mously to the purchasing power of the population in these sec- 
tions and given a stimulus to trade throughout the country. 
The sale of our cereals and provisions abroad has helped settle our 
bills for imported commodities, and in late years has Jeft us a 
balance. For the past year the balance has been altogether on 
our side, prodigiously so, and the inflow of gold which began 
two years ago is apparently unchecked. 

But now a neweradawns. A foreign market has been found 
at last, not only for the cereals and provisions of the agricultural 
sections, but also for the manufactured products of the thickly 
settled Eastern- and Middle States. There have been times 
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when, by reason of an extraordinary foreign demand for grain 
and provisions, the agricultural class in the West has been pros- 
pered, while the mechanic in the East has felt the want of work. 
Never before in the history of the country have we found our- 
selves under such favorable conditions as exist to-day, in refer- 
ence to all classes of our bread-winners. Only twice before 
1898 have our exports in a calendar year exceeded $1,000,000,000. 
Those in November are the largest of any month in the history 
of our commerce. During the year just closed, our exports, it 
is estimated, will reach nearly $1, 250,000,000 in value. 

We have touched the high-water mark in the export of bread- 
stuffs and provisions, and an extraordinarily high-water mark 
in the export of manufactured and finished products. Hereto- 
fore, the importations of manufactured products, many of them 
luxuries of life, have settled the balance of trade in favor of 
foreign nations ; but now, while our exports of manufactures 
are rapidly increasing, our imports of manufactured products 
are rapidly decreasing. During the calendar year 1898 the ag- 
gregate of these imports was less than those of any year since 
1885, and $100,000,000 less than the aggregate for 1897. The 
markets of the world are becoming ours, not only for the prod- 
ucts of the farm, but also for the products of the factory, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that the highest rate of wages in 
the world is paid in the United States. 

As aresult of this extraordinary combination of favorable 
circumstances, our imports of gold during 1898 will aggregate 
more than $150,000,000, Europe no longer pays us for our ex- 
ports by an exchange of its own commodities in the shape of 
cotton, linen, silk, and woolen goods, and a vast variety of the 
luxuries of life. Many of these articles which Europe has 
supplied us from the time of our independence, we are able to 
make for ourselves, and also a surplus that competes success- 
fully with the products of European factories. And while our 
export trade increases and our imports diminish, gold accumu- 
lates until money is the cheapest thing we have. 

Do we realize that this $150,000,000 of gold paid us by foreign 
nations last year means an addition of just so much to our ma- 
terial wealth? If, by the accidental discovery of a new gold 
field in the United States, an output of $150,000,000 in a single 
year could be added to our supply of the precious metal, the 
country would be ablaze with excitement. The discovery of 
gold in California in 1849, at a critical juncture, turned the 
scales and gave us prosperity when adversity threatened. But 
the product of the California gold fields was as nothing com- 
pared with the amount of yellow metal that Europe is pouring 
into our coffers. While we are asking what we shall do with 
the surplus, Europe is wondering how it can continue to pay us 
for what it needs without dangerously depleting its gold re- 
serves. 

Such is the situation at the opening of 1899. It is unparal- 
leled in the history of the country, and presages, in the judg- 
ment of the ablest financiers, the opening of an era of unex- 
ampled expansion and unmatched prosperity. Danger always 
exists at such a time from a tendency to over-speculate, but those 
who are guided by conservative judgment, and who are not 
tempted by the promise of sudden wealth to take dangerous 
risks, will swim with the tide of prosperity and welcome the 
new century as the dawn of their golden era. 


The Plain Truth. 


In the interests of humanity we fought the war, and now, 
in the interests of humanity, Spain says she accepts our terms 
of peace, and in humanity’s name we will retain the Spanish 
colonies. 





We are in an era of expositions. Omaha, which did so well 
last summer with its magnificent white city, proposes to have 
another exhibition, and is already securing funds and preparing 
to utilize the ornate structures in which the dazzling show of 
1898 was made. St. Louis proposes to celebrate in 1903, with a 
grand display, the centennial of the purchase of the territory of 
Louisiana. Philadelphia has received an appropriation of 
$350,000 from Congress, to aid in an exposition of American 
products and manufactures at that city this year. Buffalo has 
long been providing for a pan-American industrial fair, and 
Detroit, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio, both contemplate indus- 
trial displays. While the American exhibitor is busy at home, 
attention abroad is riveted on the great international Paris ex- 
position of 1900. 





Governor Roosevelt apparently comprehends the duty of the 
United States toward the new possessions acquired from Spain. 
He says the task of governing the new colonies is a greater one 
than was the task of driving out the Spaniards, and that if we 
fail to face it ‘‘we may as well believe the decadence of our 
race has begun.” He would deal with the problems involved, 
not sentimentally, but sensibly, by sending our best men and 
giving them large liberty, in order that the good results may be 
obtained. In his stirring speech on this question before the 
New England Society, of Brooklyn, Governor Roosevelt uttered 
these timely words of warning, in speaking of our new posses- 
sions : 

If we treat these islands as the spoil of politicians we shall be tread- 
ing the path Spain trod, and we shall be infinitely more blameworthy 
than Spain, for we shall sin against the light, seeing the light. 





The old-fashioned country-store was, after all, the original “‘ de- 
partment-store.” The residents of our cities have often laughed 
when they have visited the leading store in a country village, 
because of the variety of articles offered for sale by the local 
tradesman. To the denizen of the city the selling of drugs and 
hardware, of flannels and flour, of pick-axes and peanuts, by 
the same dealer and in the same establishment, appeared to be 
most amusing. But now it has come to pass that the great de- 
partment-stores of our cities sell everything that the country- 
store Sells, and much more besides. For in the most modern of 
these great establishments one can not only furnish his house 
from top to bottom, kitchen and wine-cellar included, but he 
can also have a tooth pulled, engage a servant, send a telegram, 
have his photograph taken, visit a picture-gallery, and even a 
menagerie. And so the much-laughed-at countryman has 
taught the city merchant a lesson from which the latter is de- 
riving handsome profits. 
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—ONnE of the most interesting incidents connected with the 
recent journey of President and Mrs. KcKinley through the 
South was the visit they 
made to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, the great school for 
colored young men and 
women, of which Booker 
T. Washington is the 
principal. This school, 
which is located at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, in the 
very heart of the ‘* Black 
Belt,” was established 
about fifteen years ago 
in an abandoned church, 
into which thirty un- 
taught negro boys and 
girls were gathered for 
the opening session. 
Now it has a thousand pupils and forty buildings, all but the 
first three of which have been built by the pupils themselves, 
even to the making of the bricks, as a part of their industrial 
education. Booker T. Washington, who had not long before 
been graduated from Hampton, went to Tuskegee when the 
school was opened, and the remarkable growth and success of the 
institute have been very largely due to his energy and ability. 
Mr. Washington, who is now about forty years old, was born 
a slave in Virginia. After the war he learned to read while 
working as errand-boy for a Northern woman then living in 
the South. Hearing of Hampton he worked his way over the 
mountains to that school, and stayed until he was graduated. 
No small amount of his success at Tuskegee is due to the effi- 
cient assistance of his wife. 





MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


Mrs. Washington’s work among 
the neglected wives of the poverty-stricken negro farmers on 
the plantations has been specially notable. The most unique 
feature of Tuskegee, and one which President McKinley com- 
mended publicly while there, is the famous ‘‘ farmers’ confer- 
ence,” which every February assembles there, and when 2,000 
negro farmers and their wives meet under Mr. Washington’s 
leadership to ‘‘ talk over things.” 
=Visitors to New Orleans who want to “see the sights” are 
always taken to H. C. Ramos’s place at 40 Carondelet Street. 
- ; _ Ramos’s peculiarity is a 
gin-fizz, though, in real- 
ity, there is very little 
gin in the decoction. It 
is more like e. mild milk- 
punch. He started in 
business ten years ago 
with one helper, and now 
has eight bar-keepers fix- 
ing up drinks and eight 
boys shaking them—for 
he says that the gin-fizz, 
to be any good, must be 
shaken by hand. The 
ingredients of this de- 
lectable compound are a 
very little gin and sugar, 
the white of an egg, a 
} dash of. the essence of 
orange, a little absinthe, 
some seltzer, and the 
balance pure milk and cream. Patrons stand around the little 
room three deep waiting for a chance to be served. Ramos uses 
the whites of 5,000 eggs a week for his milk-shakes and gin-fizzes, 
or whatever they may be called. The yolks of the eggs are 
packed and shipped all over the country, to bakers, to be used 
in making sponge-cake. He has the largest hennery in the 
country, and the supply of fresh eggs appears to be inexhaust- 
ible. Others have tried to imitate his drink, but have failed, 
and, in obedience to urgent demands from all over the country, 
he has endeavored to put it up in bottles, for sale, but has never 
been able to make the scheme work. 
=One of the most trying positions in the government of the 
State of New York, during the administration of Governor 
Black, was that of the ad- 
jutant-general. The national 
guard of the State is a repre- 
sentative body. In no other 
State does the national guard 
embrace such a large number 
of young men from the high- 
est walks of life, and perhaps 
in no other military body in 
any State is there higher effi- 
ciency or greater esprit du 
corps. With the outbreak of 
the war an unexpected 
emergency arose, and it was 
most promptly met by Gov- 
ernor Black and by Ad- 
jutant-General C. Whitney 
Tillinghast, whom the Gov- 
ernor had appointed as ad- 
jutant-general of the State at 
the beginning of his adminis- 
tration. General Tillinghast 
tome a & @ young man, and a resi- 
dent of Troy, where for many 
years he has been actively engaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
comes from one of the oldest and best families in Troy, and has 
for many years been prominently identified with the national 
guard. Its interests were his interests, and when his old friend, 
the Governor, placed him at the head of the adjutant-general’s 
office, he entered upon his exacting work with extraordinary 
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veal. The large quota of New York for service in the Spanish 
war was promptly filled, the regiments were well provided, and 
suffered probably less hardships in going to the front than the 
volunteers from any other State. General Tillinghast gave 
himself up wholly to his official duties, sacrificing every busi- 
ness inte: est and every consideration of self. The work that he 
accomplished has hardly been understood, but those who ap- 
preciate its character and the hardships it involved give him 
the highest credit for his activity, industry, and efficiency. 
=Corporations may have no souls, but communities are not 
always ungrateful. Every citizen of the greater New York, 
and every visitor to the metropolis during the administration 
of Mayor Strong will recall the wonderful reform effected in 
the cleaning of the streets while the work was in the hands of 
the late Colonel George Waring. The streets of New York, 
under Colonel Waring’s administration, were as clean as those 
of any city in the world, and visitors were more than ever de- 
lighted with the city. Colonel Waring died from yellow fever 
contracted in Havana while he was on a special mission for the 
Federal government. He left a very small estate. Ex-Mayor 
Strong at once suggested raising a trust fund of $100,000, the 
interest of which would go tothe family of Colonel Waring, and 
the principal to some deserving object. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
one of the best-known financiers of New York, made the admi- 
rable suggestion that the money, after the trust had expired, 
should be used to endow a chair devoted to municipal affairs at 
Columbia College. This excellent idea was at once adopted, 


and it is not surprising that the funds began to flow in, so that, 
at this writing, the amount has been practically secured. The 
thoughtfulness of ex-Mayor Strong in this matter is another 
revelation of his great kindness of heart. 

= This is a portrait of a well-known public man who lives in 
New York. He is likely to figure conspicuously at Washington 
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next winter. He is as well known in the business as he is in the 
political world, and that is saying a great deal. He might have 
been Senator from a great State once, he might have been Sec- 
retary of State to succeed Mr. Blaine, and he has been consid- 
ered seriously as a candidate for the Presidency. It is not ex- 
aggerating his importance to say he is the best-known man in 
the United States to-day. He can tell a funny story, make a 
serious speech, or draw tears from his auditors with equal 
facility. He has made speeches in probably every State in the 
Union. He is seen here talking to a well-known financier 
through a telephone which stands on his desk, and denying a 
financial rumor which has just sent a well-known railroad stock 
upward five points. Can any one guess who he is ? 

=No department of the government at Washington comes 
closer to the people than the Post-office Department, and not in 

——— many years has this 
4 : i " greatestablishment been 
in better hands than it 
is at present. At its 
head stands one of the 
most eminent Republic- 
ans and one of the most 
successful newspaper ed- 
itors and publishers in 
the country, the Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith. 
Next to him stands an- 
other newspaper man of 
high character, the Hon. 
Perry 8. Heath. The 
work of General Heath 
as First Assistant Post- 
master-General has been 
singularly effective, and 
it has more than fulfilled 
the expectations of his 
many friends. General Heath is only forty years old, was born 
on a farm, and at an early age evinced such a predilection for 
journalism that at twenty he was editor and proprietor of the 
Muncie (Indiana) Times, a newspaper established by himself, 
and to-day one of the leading dailies in the State. He subse- 
quently established the first newspaper started in Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, which still exists and has been notably success- 
ful. The division of Dakota into two parts and the admission of 
both to statehood was one of the accomplishments in which Gen- 
eral Heath had a large share, and he was tendered the appoint- 
ment of Governor of both Territories pending their admission 
to statehood. Afterward he removed to Washington, where 
he secured a wide reputation as the correspondent of the largest 
syndicate of newspapers represented at the national capital. 
While managing the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette General 
Heath became deeply interested in the canvass of President Mc- 
Kinley, who was an old and warm personal friend, and during 
the McKinley campaign the former had charge of the literary 
work of both the Chicago and Washington headquarters of the 
national committee, a place of great responsibility, which he 
filled with remarkable ability. He has made a study of postal 
affairs, and it is not surprising that his industry, ripened judg- 
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ment, and ener ,y have given him great success in the perform- 
ance of his arduous duties. Few newspaper men in the coun- 
try enjoy so wide a circle of friends among the notable men of 
our day, in and out of politics, as General Heath, and it is not 
surprising that he is one of the favorite officials of the McKinley 
administration. 
The dramatic season in New York City is at its height, and 
theatre-goers are enjoying the greatest treats they have had in 
One of the 
best of the 
new productions is the 


many-vears, 
latest and 


dramatization of An- 
thony Hope’s novel, 
‘*Phroso,” presented at 
the opening of the win- 
ter season by Charles 
Frohman’s superb com- 
pany at the Empire. 
The play is clearly des- 
tined for a long run. - It 
opens, and 
closes most dramatie- 
ally. The interest is un- 
broken. 


continues, 


It is staged in 
the finest possible man- 
ner, as are all of Mr. 
Frohman’s productions, 
and the company is of 
unusual strength. Miss 
Jessie Millward, who takes the part of Phroso, is an English 
artist, graceful, pleasing, and intelligent. 


MISS JESSIE MILLWARD. 


She is well remem- 
bered, as she was in Henry Irving’s company when he visited 
the United States, although she played a subordinate part at 
the time. Mr. William Faversham, whose acting is always of 
the best, plays Lord Wheatley. Miss Millward has certainly 
developed talent of exceptional character, and is destined, we 
believe, for still greater triumphs. 

=Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, scholar, soldier, 
poet, historian, and philosopher, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday December 22d, at 
his home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Colonel Hig 
ginson is one of the few rep- 
resentatives of the old school 
ot letters for which 
was famed some years ago. 
His step is as elastic to-day 


Soston 


as in the ’sixties, when he led 
his regiment forth to battle 
for the preservation of the 
Union. His mind is clear 
and active, and his health is 
even better than it was a year 
ago. To his numerous call- 
ers Colonel Higginson talked interestingly on the topics of the 
day. His conversation showed how well informed he is on the 
great questions of the hour. During the past year Colonel Hig- 
ginson has completed his ‘t Adventures in Enchanted Islands.” 
At present he is at work on a volume dealing with Cambridge 
authors. After this is finished Colonel Higginson will begin 
writing a memoir of Longfellow, his bosom friend and compan- 
ion. Among Colonel Higginson’s callers were school children 
of tender age, for whom he has an ardent affection, students 
from Harvard, young women from Radcliffe, to say nothing of 
the leading men and women of his city and State. Colonel Hig- 
ginson bids fair to live many years to come. He is popularly 
referred to by his neighbors and friends as the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man” of the classic city of the Charles. , 

=Sir William Harcourt has resigned the leadership of the Lib- 
eral party in England, to which he succeeded on the retirement 
of Lord Rosebery. Sir Will- 
iam is seventy-one years old, 
and has held office whenever 
his party has been in power 
for thirty years past. When 
his party has been in opposi- 
tion, however, he has not al- 
ways been in hearty accord 
with it, and there has in con- 
sequence nearly always been 
an undercurrent of feeling 
that he was not to be thor- 
oughly depended upon. In- 
deed, both hus associates and 
opponents have doubted his 
sincerity, and now and again 
in the past he covertly cog uet- 
ted with Disraeli while open- 
ly supporting Gladstone. He 
was always, however, popular in the House of Commons, for 
he was ready in debate, eloquent, and witty. ‘‘ The House,” 
Henry St. John said, ‘‘ loves a man that shows them sport, and 
by whose halloo they are wont to be encouraged.” Harcourt 
was eminently such a man, and if he had only had the capacity 
of inspiring in his coMeagues a belief in his own zealous convic- 
tions he probably would have reached the highest station. He 
might have gone to the House of Lords at many times, but he 
preferred the Commons and knew well that no title could add 
to his family distinction, as he came from the proud house of 
Vernon. His full nama is William George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt, and before he reluctantly accepted knighthood he 
was known as Mr. Vernon-Harcourt. His second wife was a 
daughter of Motley, the historian, who was once American 
minister in London. A son of this marriage is in business in 
New York. Once, when Harcourt was visiting the Disraelis, 
he was detected by Lady Beaconsfield looking very closely at 
a large picture of a nude figure. She said, ‘‘ That is very real- 
istic, is it not ?’? Then she added, ‘ But it is nothing to the 
‘Venus’ Dizzy keeps in his bed-room.” ‘‘ That, madam,” said 
Harcourt, with a bow, “I can readily understand.” Lady 
Beaconsfield, not being gifted with a sense of humor, repeated 
this conversation like an enfant terrible to the whole table, and 
‘* Dizzy ” was not the least amused of those who heard it. 





COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON, 
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The Doomed War-ship. 


Tue THRILLING NARRATIVE, TOLD FOR THE First TIME BY AN EYE-WITNESS, OF THE Loss 
OF THE “ Marra TERESA” IN A STORM aT SEA—How More THAN A HUNDRED BRAVE 
Mzn PLUNGED INTO THE ANGRY WavVES AND WERE RESCUED FROM DROWNING. 


— T will be recalled that when 
wee Hobson was released by the 

f authorities he was put in charge 

of the work of floating the 

' iN Maria Teresa. This accom- 
& . plished, she was towed forty 
s miles eastward into the calm 
waters of Guantanamo Bay, 
where the work of fitting her 
for the trip north could be 
pushed, undisturbed by the 
constant swell of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

For over two months the 
large repair-ship Vulcan, under 
command of Lieutenant -Com- 
mander Ira Harris, United 
States Navy, lay in the cove 
near the Teresa while preparing 
for the voyage to the States. 
Commander ‘Harris, a graduate 
of Annapolis, had resigned from 
the navy, but was appointed a 
volunteer lieutenant-command- 
er, to serve during the late 
THE WRECK OF THE “TERESA” ON CAT ISLAND, SHOWING war. Shot-holes were patched, 

THE FALLEN DERRICK-BOOM—OUR FLAG FLOATS ON THE the engines persuaded to turn 
SVTES CHORE STACE. the screws in a half-hearted 
fashion, wooden decks laid, a large deck-house erected, an enormous chain cable passed twice 
fore and aft and around both turrets, literally to prevent the ship from breaking in two, and the 
rehabilitated wreck was deemed ready for sea. Altogether there were 118 men aboard the 
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Teresa, including about twenty skilled workmen from the ships of the Merritt Wrecking Com 
pany. The whole responsibility rested in this company’s representatives. A veteran wrecker, 
Captain J. W. Chittenden, was their chief. The mate of the Teresa was named Le Cato. The 
only naval officer aboard was Lieutenant-Commander Ira Harris, a veteran of the Civil War. 

The Teresa crawled out of the harbor of Guantanamo on October 29th, a Saturday after- 
noon, towed by the Vulcan and the wrecking company’s tug, the Merritt, and accompanied by 
the collier Leonidas and the cruiser Cincinnati. The Merritt led the way, towing the Vulcan, 
and the great rusty, feeble 8; aish giant trailed far behind the latter, secured by a large chain 
bridle and a fifteen-inch manila hawser. Only one of the Teresa’s engines was working. Mc- 
Murrer, a chief machinist, was put over the engine-room force and managed to get three or four 
knots out of this until the crisis came. The Spaniard’s foremast, with its military top, lay 
sprawling where it had fallen on the day of the battle, but the mainmast still stood, and from its 
signal yard flew the stars and stripes. 

Every one lived and slept on the main deck, sheltered by the ‘‘ shanty,” as it was called. Even 
Captain Harris had to content himself with a sailor’s hammock. The tandem tow was pegging 
along at five or six knots when, soon after midnight of the 30th, a severe squall struck us and 
kicked up a great sea in short order. Sleepers were routed out, and soon all hands were hurrying 
about, making secure whatever was movable. Captain Harris was on the bridge, where he 
stayed all through the long and trying hours, until the moment when the call of the bugle to 
** Abandon ship” rang out above the howling of the gale the next afternoon. 

Long before daylight a sudden lurch of the ship had thrown Captain Chittenden violently to 
the deck. He was so badly bruised that he was obliged to remain in his hammock, and his mate, 
Le Cato, took command of the ship. But, though sick and sore, the old chief continued to act as 
an invaluable adviser. In the scantily-lighted ’tween-deck spaces, uncanny noises, hollow groans, 
began to be noticed ; the first warning of the fatal shrinking of the rivets in the plates, while re- 
peated shocks were felt from stem to stern, as the seas began to boom down upon the bare iron 
forecastle deck and, parting at the forward turret, poured their masses off each side into the sea. 

Below, in the engine-room, McMurrer was working like a good engineer and a brave man. 
During the morning the water had been gaining in the holds, and toward noon the fire-room was 
awash. The Cuban coal-passers worked in a half-hearted manner until water appeared in the 
bunkers, when they began to seek safety on deck. High up on the bridge all through that day 
stood Le Cato, now in command of the ship ; Captain Harris, as much concerned for the men as 
for the ship ; a messenger, the man at the wheel, and Bugler Cressey, of the Chicago Naval 
Reserves, who was acting as signal quartermaster. His duty was to send and take the wig-wag 
messages to and from the other ships. Practically, no communication could be had with the 
Leonidas, The speed of the tow was so slow that the latter ship, off to leeward, would constantly 
urge on ahead till far away in the mist, although going ahead at her slowest speed, and then 
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THE “‘ TERESA” IN THE STORM ON THE DAY OF HER ABANDONMENT, AS SHE APPEARED FROM THE STERN OF THE TOWING VESSEL—TOW-LINE IN FOREGROUND. 





THE ‘‘ TERESA’S” COSTLY SEARCH-LIGHT UPON THE 
DECK OF THE WRECKED VESSEL. 


QUARTER-DECK OF THE ‘‘ VULCAN,” OFF CAT ISLAND— 
THE UNITED STATES TUG ‘‘ POTOMAC” LYING ASTERN. 





QUARTER-DECK AND AFTER-TURRET OF THE ‘‘ TERESA,” 
AS SHE LIES ABANDONED OFF CAT ISLAND, 
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circle around to resume her leeward position. But the signaling between the Vulcan and the 
Teresa was very frequent ; Cressey was kept busy with hurried messages of counsel and reports 
of the condition of the tottering giant. In order to communicate with the Merritt, on ahead of 
the Vulcan, the wig-wag messages had to be repeated from the bridge of the Vulcan. To the end 
this brave fellow, and Moorhoff, the helmsman, stuck to their useful work ; they were in the last 
boat-load to leave the ship. 

By noon the water had driven the firemen from the furnaces. The engines were shut down 
so as to allow the fires to burn as long as possible with the coal that was already in them, for the 
sake of the steam-steering apparatus, which required comparatively little steam, but which made 
it possible for one man to control the helm, and without which the ship would be helpless. About 
one o’clock Harrington, a fireman, went below into the fire-room and, with the water up to his 
hips, dashed more fuel on the waning fires and dressed them so they would burn until sub- 





merged. 

The mysterious leaking forward puzzled every one until it began to be realized that some of 
the patches below the water-line were loosened, or, worse yet, that the rivets had been left 
shrunken by the fire after the battle and were now allowing the sheathing to slide a little. 

A consultation was held with Le Cato and Captain Harris in the deck-house, the injured man 
swinging in his hammock, the others standing, as best they could, by his side. Already a mes- 
sage had been wig-wagged to “Captain Dave,” ahead on the Merritt; ‘‘Can you run for a lee 
under Watling’s Island ?”’ But the answer had come back ‘* No,” and Captain Chittenden himself 
believed that if the attempt were made to turn from the wind in order to run before the gale the 
Teresa would surely founder when she came broadside on in the trough of the sea. The word was 
passed that all hands were to prepare to leave. Six of the wreckers declared that they did not 
believe that the ship would founder, and asked to be left aboard, but their request was denied. 
There were those among the enlisted men who shared these sentiments in secret, but were too well 
disciplined to reason at variance with their superior officer—all but two drunken machinists. 
These were loud in their protestations of personal bravery and contempt for the chicken-livered 
souls who proposed to leave the ship to her fate. Their courage was as Dutch as Cuban rum 
could make it. Muscular suasion and salt water quickly sobered these individuals when their 
turns came to go overboard. 

Signals were made to the Merritt to cast off from the Vulcan and come around to leeward of 
the Teresa, to pick up her crew, and she rolled her swerving course back past the Vulcan and 
stood by a few cable-lengths to leeward of the Teresa. The two stanch life-boats of the wreck- 
ers were lowered from their davits into the tossing waves, each manned by eight oarsmen and a 
steersman. The skill and good management of the wreckers in this work was marvelous. To 
their scientific handling of the boats is due the absence of loss of life. The tow-line was kept taut 
by the Vulcan ahead to keep steerage way, but the head of the Teresa was now veered off a little 
to port and held there by Moorhoff, so that the life-boats might have a lee as they lay under the 
ship’s port quarter during the transfer of her crew. 





GUN-DECK OF THE ‘‘ TERESA,” STARBOARD, SHOWING FALLEN MILITARY MAST. 


Now, for one hundred and odd men to leap into that raging, storm-tossed sea, be picked up 
and transferred in safety to the tug—how was it to be done? First, a painter was trailed out 
from the ship’s side to each boat and was picked up and made fast in the bow. Then another line 
was floated out to each boat and taken aboard. The pitching of the vessel brought the Teresa’s 
quarter deck, where all were assembled, at one moment almost to the water’s level, and the next, 
high and dry fifteen feet or more above the sea. In pairs, bound together by several feet of line, 
which was in turn lashed at its middle to the second boat line, the crew began, at about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, to leave the fated Spanish hulk. Watching for the instant when the 
water was highest at the side, each pair of men would step over together into the sea and be 
quickly pulled to the side and into the rocking life-boats, the life-line being paid out and then 
hauled back to the deck of the Teresa. 

When the men were told that they would necessarily be obliged to leave all their belongings 
aboard the ship and wear only such clothing as would not impede them in the water, the Cuban 
sergeant disappeared, to return aft clad only in a dazzling clean white shirt, and stood aloft on 
the hammock netting giving orders to his excited compatriots. Sixteen boat-loads were required 
for the 118 men. Eight times did each crew repeat the exciting moments of hauling out of the 
water the pairs of men, rowing around to the lee side of the Merritt, discharging their passengers 
on to the deck of the heavily-rolling tug, rowing back to the Teresa, picking up the lines again, 
and then the next load of human freight. All this time Captain Harris remained on the bridge, 
with Moorhoff at the wheel, and Cressey exchanging signals with the Vulcan. When nearly all 
had been safely. transferred the word was signaled : ‘‘ Two more boat-loads will take all off ; cast 
loose then.” 

Then the wheel was lashed hard a-starboard, to keep her head partly broadside to the sea, 
and the three on the bridge descended and took their way aft to leave the ship. The last pair to 
leave were Captain Harris and a Swede named Olsen. Lieutenant Blow, commanding the Vul- 
can, waited for half an hour afterward and then cast astern the great hawser, and the Infanta 
Maria Teresa was a forsaken derelict on the restless bosom of the Atlantic. What was the sur- 
prise of those on the Vulcan, after her arrival at the Norfolk Navy Yard, to learn that a wreck, 
supposed to be that of the Teresa, had been reported as having gone aground on the eastern shore 
of Cat Island, a derelict with no living soul aboard, lonely vigil having been kept by ‘‘ Cervera,” 
the cat. This animal had formerly suffered harrowing experiences on the Colon on the day of 
the naval battle, and for the twenty-six days thereafter, before he was taken aboard the wreck- 
ing company’s steamer Senior, more dead than alive. 

After hurried preparations for sea, the Vulcan again turned her head southward for the 
scene of the wreck. At daylight of Sunday, November 13th, the Vulcan and the Potomac, a large 
naval tug, anchored two miles off Cat Island and one mile outside the line of breakers where, sure 
enough, the wreck of the Teresa lay. The first boat alongside the stranded vessel conveyed 
Captain McCalla, Captain Chittenden, and a squad of armed marines. Captain McCalla took 
tormal possession. The Teresa’s remaining mast had toppled over when she struck the reef, and 
the military top could be clearly seen resting on the bottom, under her quarter. No sign of her 
flag could be found, but it was afterward learned that this had been taken to Nassau by a party 
of gentlemen who visited the wreck in a small steamer, to report her identity to the British 
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government, This party incorrectly reported that the Teresa’s air ports had been left purposely 
open. The fact is that all her ports were closed, but the glass in a number of them, already 
cracked by the fire of July 3d, had been broken in by the seas as she lay beached, broadside on. 


Without ceremony the American colors were run up on a small staff which was secured to 
Upon the appearance of the stars and stripes the on-lookers among the 
three hundred or more officers and men on the vessels of the expedition silently saluted. 

The following day a board of survey, consisting of Lieutenant Craven, Lieutenant Blow, and 
Naval Constructor Hobson, appointed by Captain McCalla to report upon the condition of the 
wreck, spent several hours aboard of her, clambering over her rusty beams and taking notes. 

Approaching the wreck from the sea, her appearance is much the same as when she lay 
beached after the battle in Juan Gonzales Bay. Trailing seaward from her bow is the fifteen- 
inch manila hawser which had been cast loose from the Vulcan in the storm. Naval Constructor 
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THE ‘‘ TERESA” JUST BEING TOWED TO GUANTANAMO. 


Hobson, Lieutenant Blow, and Lieutenant Craven investigated the condition of the ship, and 
cabled to the Navy Department that she was hopelessly ruined, receiving in reply orders to 
abandon the ill-fated prize. 

After the Potomac’s return to Cat Island two days were spent at anchor while repairs of 
urgent necessity were being made upon her boilers. Meantime, the tug Merritt, with her 
wrecking-crew, now upon the scene, was removing from the Teresa thousands of dollars’ worth 
of pumping and other wrecking apparatus, but a large proportion of their property was either 
ruined or inaccessible. 

A one-pounder gun-carriage and a huge mooring-swivel were the only articles brought 
aboard the Vulcan for the government. The hawser was the property of the Merritt Wrecking 
Company. 

But among the naval men and officers souvenir-collecting was carried out to a high degree 
of perfection. Brass hand-rails, composition air-ports, bitt-heads, the galley-tiling, ammunition, 
and even stray Spanish naval buttons, rewarded the indefatigable relic-hunters. One day of 
smoother sea than usual afforded an opportunity for the Cat Islanders to clear the bottom 
around the wreck of ammunition and other articles swept overboard. One-pounder, three- 
pounder, six-pounder, and even larger shells were recovered, some fully loaded and primed, 
others emptied of their powder or cordite charge, with traces of polishing and shellacking—marks 
showing that the relic-fiend had been at work upon them before fate had cast them ashore on 
Cat Island. 

It was a red letter day for the natives when the Teresa went ashore. Not only by the wind- 
fall of lumber, metal, personal effects of her crew, etc., were riches brought to them, but during 





THE ‘‘ TERESA’S”” GUN-DECK—LOOKING AFT ON THE PORT SIDE. 


the Vulcan’s stay a thriving trade in fruits, chickens, conch-shells, goats, corals, and puppies 
was carried on with the sailors at the constant risk of the frail boats’ swamping in the breakers 
or in the two miles of sea between the beach and the Vulcan. 

On November 19th the Merritt departed for Nassau, and the Vulcan and Potomac got under 
way for Norfolk. To illustrate the dangers attending wrecking operations from seaward in this 
locality, it may be said that upon heaving in the Vulcan’s anchor it fouled in the coral of the 
bottom, and when torn loose by the powerful winch engine, both the stock and the better part of 
one fluke were broken off. 

Within a few hours of the start the Potomac became disabled and was taken in tow by the 
repair-ship and slowly brought homeward, arriving at Hampton Roads, after a stormy passage, 
on the 25th of November. 

The public read in the newspapers the findings of the naval board of inquiry appointed to 
investigate the abandonment of the Maria Teresa. The court exonerated Lieutenant-Commander 
Harris, and found that Lieutenant Blow, of the Vulcan, acted properly in directing that the tow. 
line between the Vulcan and the Maria Teresa be cut. WILLIAM 8. THoMmas, 

Late Assistant Surgeon, United States Navy. 
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No. 8.—PATHOS AND HUMOR IN THE 


HOW MANY INGENIOUS YANKEE SOLDIERS MADE THEIR MUDDY TRENCHES IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO COMFORTABLE—THE COWBOY PACKER 
IS A HERO WHO DESERVES TO BE REMEMBERED—SO DO HIS PATIENT, HELPFUL, PLODDING MULES—THE PATHETIC 
STORY OF THE SOLDIER’S LETTERS FROM HOME THAT HE RECEIVED BUT NEVER OPENED. 


By James F. J. ARCHIBALD, SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT OF ‘“‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY.” 


W3GEN the troops first occupied the trenches they threw up 
hasty fortifications or turned the face of the Spanish works 
that had been taken, but as opportunity presented itself during 
the truces or at night the men improved their stronghold until, 
at the time of the surrender, the trenches presented a very mil- 
itary appearance. At first they were mere ditches thrown up 
for protection, but now they were good substantial fortifica- 
tions. A great quantity of bags had been sent up to the front, 
and these were filled with sand and placed along the crest of the 
trench elevation, and in such a manner as to form locp-holes 
through which to fire without exposing the head to the enemy. 

, The men would make little shelves in the face of the ditch to 
put their ammunition on, and have it all laid out so that they 
could take it up without having to reach around to their belts. 
They would construct little holes for their haversacks and 
blankets, to keep them out of the rain. They would make shel- 
ters of palm-branches over their part of the works, and in every 
manner show ingenuity born of necessity. Away off to the left 
of the line I saw a most clever bitof work. A couple of the sol- 
diers had excavated a good-sized cave in the face of the trench, 
into which they crawled when the rain came in the afternoon, if 
no fighting was going on, and kept dry. The little dug-out was 
at least four feet deep, and high enough to situpin. It was built 
high enough from the bottom to prevent the water from run- 
ning in, and the ingenuity of these two men made them the 
most comfortable of any on the whole line. 

There is nothing particularly exciting about an engagement 
while both forces are intrenched, for in many cases the men do 
not even see the hats of the men they are firing at, but simply 
stand there all day long in the hot sun and plug away at the 
unseen foe, while the Mauser bullets keep up their continual 
song of death. Some wise man who has figured out the phys- 
ical strain required in firing government ammunition tells us 
that there is the same force expended in firing 100 rounds that 
there is in doing a day’s labor with pick and shovel, and this 
is quite true, so one can easily see what a terrible strain there 
was upon the men about Santiago, for the firing was a small 
portion of their labor. 

There was a tremendous amount of ammunition used, and 
the problem of keeping the troops supplied was one of the great- 
est of the many that confronted General Shafter. When it was 
a question of rations or ammunition to be brought up from the 
rear, ammunition was given the preference, for when the men 
were in the midst of the fray they would prefer ammunition, 
no matter how hungry they might be. There is a sort of secure 
feeling as long as the belt is well filled with cartridges. 

One of the most striking features of the whole campaign was 
the pack-train. The packers of the army are very like the 
stokers on board a war-ship. They are seldom heard of, but 
their work is the most important of any that is done. They 
supply the fundamental requisites, and should their work stop 
the whole force would suffer. They are the heart of the mili- 
tary system, and yet their praises are never sung by poets, and 

gthey are seldom mentioned in dispatches. They are never seen 
»ig*parades and reviews, and yet to these belong a great portion 
of the glory. 

The packers of the army are even more entitled to the praise 
than are the stokers of the navy, for not only is the work of the 
former the very hardest, but they are compelled to go right up 
in the firing-line when the battle is at its height, and where the 
danger is greatest, and unpack ammunition. It is really a re- 
markable sight to see these men and their total indifference to 
all danger c. une front during an engagement, and very often 
one or more of their mules are shot. 

The packers are all Western men and in a measure used to 
dangers, as the frontier is the only part of the country where 
the pack-trains are used regularly. Consequently there is that 
picturesque Western air about the men. 

The army mule is the most essential feature of campaigning, 
but there are several varieties, and the pack-mule is, without 
doubt, the most unique and intelligent. There are about sixty 
animals in a full train, and these are led by the patient “ bell- 

mare,” a steady, well-broken horse that leads the way, and 
around whose neck a bell is suspended. The sound of this bell is 
the guide the mules follow, no matter where it leads. They 
follow blindly, without any other guide except the constant 
urging from the packers who ride other mules along in the 
train. The animals wear no bridle except, perhaps, a halter, 
and yet they trot along and never stray from the trail. As 
long as they are with the train they show remarkable intelli- 
gence, but once take them away from the rest and they are 
hopelessly lost. Horses were very scarce during the Santiago 
campaign, and so a few of the pack animals were impressed into 
service under the saddle. I was fortunate enough to have one, 
and he was not the least of my troubles. He was branded with 
a huge “‘ 13,” and in every one of his adventures he upheld the 
tradition of that time-honored symbol of bad luck. It was most 
amusing to see him on the road, as he always imagined that the 
pack-train was just ahead, and at every bend he would crane 
his neck to see if the rest of the mules were ahead. If he ever 
heard a bell that sounded like the one he had been following he 
would make for it, and no power could stop him. When riding 
near the front I lived in deadly fear lest some one in the ene- 
my’s lines should sound a bell. If I ever heard a pack-train 
coming in the opposite direction I had to climb down and 
anchor him to a tree or he would join it. 

The packers of this campaign worked day and night, and 
no one ever heard of them getting sick when the fever was lay- 
ing the best of us low. There was no glory for them ; they 
were just simple, hired civilians ; no uniform, no regiment, but 


just good-natured, hard-working Westerners. Each one of the 
packers carried a ‘‘ six-shooter” of the frontier style. 

One day when the fighting was going on fiercely and it was 
very dangerous to put up one’s head to take a shot, a train came 
up to the line with a load of ammunition, and after the boxes 
had been dumped and the men were knocking off the tops and 
distributing the contents, one of the packers walked calmly up 
to the trenches and drawled : ‘‘ I ain’t had a crack at a greaser 
since we left the reservation, so here goes”; and with that he 
stepped out on the embankment and emptied his six-shooter at 
the enemy’s trenches, fully a quarter of a mile away. 

** Well, I reckon I must uv got four out of that six,” he 
drawled, as he commenced to re-load. 

** You had better get down into the trench or one of them 
will get you,” called a soldier. 

**Get me,” he said, contemptuously; ‘‘ I never see a greaser 
yet thet could hit a bunch of cattle in a corral.” 

He was becoming the target for the entire Spanish forces 
opposite, and was drawing the entire fire, so an officer called 
to him to get down, and at the same time told him that if he 
wanted to shoot he could have a rifle 

** No,” he said, ‘‘ I ain’t got time to monkey around here, for 
I got to get some grub up or you all don’t eat.” And off he 
went, telling the other packers how he had ‘‘ done up” several 
of the enemy. 

When the wounded were making their way back over the 
long road to Siboney, where their wounds might have some 
attention, the packers would allow those that were able to hold 
on, to ride the animals back to the rear, and thus save them 
many hours of suffering. One day I was riding back and over- 
took a train going very slowly, with a wounded man on every 
mule. When we got to the top of the hill, almost in sight of the 
headquarters, the chief packer in charge of the train stopped 
and told the men who were riding to get off. 

‘* You see, I am supposed to come back like —— beatin’ 
tan-bark to get another load, but I jus’ can’t go back empty, 
with them poor devils walkin’,” he explained, apologetically. 
In a moment he was going over the top of the hill and down 
into Siboney at a gallop, yelling at the top of his lungs for the 
drivers in the rear to close up the train, and as he came to astop 
at the quartermaster’s headquarters every animal in the pack 
was puffing from the short run down the hill. Then he called 
out to one of his assistants, ‘‘ Well, that’s the quickest run that 
we have made in some time,” which prevented any reprimand 
for slowness from the officer in command. Although there was 
not an officer in the Fifth Army Corps that would reprimand 
the packers for assisting the wounded under ordinary circum- 
stances, yet during these days, when transportation was scarce, 
it was a matter of life and death to lose even a little time, and 
the wounded were compelled to look out for themselves. 

Colonel (now General) Humphrey, the chief quartermaster 
of the corps, deserves credit for the manner in which he got the 
supplies and ammunition to the front. He worked day and 
night, and was not content with attending to affairs at Siboney, 
the base of supplies, but went right to the front and saw that 
the supplies arrived where they were needed. Not only did 
Colonel Humphrey have. the transportation to the front to at- 
tend to, but he had charge of the elusive transports off the coast, 
near Siboney and Baiquiri. All of these transports had sup- 
plies, and as the captains were afraid they might run in too 
close on the tide and strike a rock, they generally were about 
ten or fifteen miles out, especially when they were wanted. It 
became a standing joke on board the transports that whenever 
a small boat approached a ship she would immediately steam 
off and compel the visitors to pursue. 

I have often wondered when the members of the quarter- 
master’s department on the corps slept, for no matter what time 
you went to their headquarters, they were at work. There was 
never a time that you did not hear the tinkle of the bell of the 
pack-train on the road to the front, and it was often remarked 
that packers never slept. Take an army mule and you can pack 
as heavy a load as he can stand under on him, and he will carry 
it all day, and then if you remove the pack-saddle and let him 


tainly gives the eagle a very close run for first place as the 
national bird. 

Day after day the fighting and the work in the trenches went 
on, and with each day the men were getting thinner and their 
skin was taking a horrible yellow color that made them look 
worse than ever under their shaggy beards. The long line of 
men in the trenches looked like so many spectres, gaunt and 
silent, but when the white flag of truce came down and the 
fighting again commenced, they were men again and keenly 
alive. When a hostile missile would find its mark and some 
soldier would sink in the trench, the men would fight on over 
his body until night compelled a cessation of hostilities, and 
then they would gently raise the form and carry it back a few 
hundred feet, and in the silence of the night, with no sound but 
the low murmur of the thousands of living, would pay the last 
tribute to the dead. There would be no volley fired, but the 
trumpets sounded the low, solemn notes of ‘‘taps.” No cover- 
ing for the body but a blanket, no mark for the grave until 
some comrade had time to carve in rough letters on a piece of 
board the name and date of the death of the hero. 

One day the pack-train came up the slope that approaches the 
military crest commanding the enemy’s position, bringing a load 
of ammunition to the firing-line. The fight was at its height, 
and as the chief packer was about to ride away, after having 
distributed the boxes, he asked for one of the officers and hand- 
ed him half a dozen letters, the first for him that had reached 
the front from home. The happy man crawled back into the 
trench and waved the letters to some fellow-officers, and joking- 
ly taunted them on their bad luck. Then, as there was the 
serious duty of command on hand, he placed the welcome letters 
from home in his pocket without reading them and. devoted 
himself to his duties. In less than half an hour he was dead, 
by a shrapnel shell that burst over the trench. He dropped 
without a sound. That night, when his fellow-officers prepared 
his body for burial by wrapping it in a blanket, they took the 
packet of letters from his pocket to send home. 

The next day I was with one of the officers when he was pre- 
paring the package of the contents of the dead officer’s pockets 
to send home, and as he pitked up that little bundle of letters, 
still unopened, tears came to his eyes as he said: ‘‘ Those are 
from his wife, and it was only yesterday morning that our mail 
came up and none came for him, and he was all broken up 
about it, and now they have arrived, but he did not see them 
nor receive a single message from home.” 

He was about to inclose them in the package when I asked 
him if he knew whom they were from, and he said that they were 
from his wife and children—that he knew the writing well. I 
suggested that in this case a little deception would not be 
wrong, as it was rather hard for the family to have the letters 
go back unopened, and for them always to feel that he had 
never received any word from them, so we broke the seal and 
took out the letters and crumpled the paper a bit. In one from 
his wife there was a faded rose, the petals of which were already 
commencing to drop, but the fragrance was still there. Little 
did that fond wife think that this sweet token of love would be 
the only floral tribute at her loved one’s burial. A message 
from his daughter was wrapped in a small silken flag, the flag 
for which her father had given his life, and inside was a little 
package, a couple of inches square, daintily tied with red, 
white, and blue ribbons, containing a four-leaf clover, but it 
had come too late! In another envelope, all by itself, was a 
little half-sheet of paper on which there was printed in pencil, 
in rough, childish letters, ‘‘ Dere papa hurry up and come home 
Im lonsom.” And that night when the trumpeter sounded 
“taps,” it had a double meaning—a short sleep for the living 
and a long sleep for the dead. 

(To be continued.) 


The Fastest Horse in the World and 
Its Owner. 


THE photograph shows the famous horse ‘‘ Star Pointer,” that 
was recently purchased for $15,000 at the Madison Square Gar- 
den sale in New York, by the 
Hon. W. J. White, the million- 








“STAR POINTER” AND W. J. WHITE. 





aire gum - manufacturer of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. White, 
several years ago, bought a fine 
farm not far from Cleveland, 
which he named Two-minute 
Farm, and expressed his pur 
pose either to raise or buy a 
horse that would trot in two 
minutes. The picture shows 
him behind the coveted ani- 
mal, the fastest horse in the 
world. Mr. White started in 
life with nothing and has 
achieved both fame and fort- 
une. Self-reliance has been 
the mainspring of his success. 
Many years ago, while he had 
little of this world’s goods, 
when he married he said to his 
young wife that it was his pur- 
pose to be worth $100,000 before 
he was thirty-five years of age. 


have a roll he is fresh enough to keep going all night. Not She laughed at him, but he realized his expectations within a 
only are they hardened to heavy loads and long hours, but they very few years thereafter and became one of the wealthiest citi- 
can go longer without food than a horse. Thearmy-mulecer- zens of Cleveland. 
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Your Chances in Cuba.—No. 3. 


Waat Can Be DONE wiTH $1,000—BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 
OUTSIDE OF HAVANA THAN IN THAT City—IT Is FULL 
OF CRIMINALS AND ADVENTURERS—THE DREADED Na- 
NINGOES, AN ORGANIZATION OF DESPERATE CRIMINALS 
Let LOOSE BY THE SPANIARDS, 


As the preceding articles of this series warned penniless men 
away from Cuba, it is presumed that those who go now to seek 
their fortune in this new colony will step into the Prado with 
money jingling in their pockets. But for the time being, woe to 
the unwary money-jingler in Havana. Amid the temporary 
chaos that comes of so radical a change of government, the town 
is overrun with adventurers. Havana is their paradise. For 
many weeks they have been as thick in the streets as the buz- 
zards in the air. Americans are their prey. 

** Get everything and pay for nothing,” is their motto. They 
are gentlemen-tramps, chiefly from the States ; many are veter- 
ans who have operated in Oklahoma, Cripple Creek, Dawson 
City, any place newly opened tospeculation. The early history 
of: our Western towns is to be repeated here. ‘ Painting the 
town red” means, in this instance, fleecing everybody in sight. 
Gambling-houses are everywhere wide open. A few Cuban 
cafés remain, but ‘the American bar” is now the real thing. 
The sporting fraternity seem to have the idea that Havana will 
be a Monte Carlo that will endure through the reconstruction 
period, at least. 

Dive-keepers, gamblers, and procurers make no attempt to 
conceal the objects of their visits to Havana. To these men 
many a reconcentrado girl has been sold by her parents into 
worse than slavery. One of the ‘‘resort” keepers, entering a 
café in the gayest part of the Prado, remarked, loud enough 
for all to hear; ‘‘This is as good a place foradiveasany. I 
will take it and bring down the whole outfit.” And two days 
after he sailed for New York with a lease for the building in his 
pocket, determined to get back here and open his dive before 
the Americans could arrive. He was the manager of a notori- 
ous New York music-hall. 

Several guests at the Inglaterra, posing as capitalists, have 
run up big bills, only to run away. Cuban merchants are en- 
tertaining bogus promoters. Self-styled agents of American 
manufacturing concerns are booking and receiving payments 
on deposit for “orders.” Here is a one-armed college graduate 
posing as a hero of the Cuban rebellion ; here is the familiar 
under-twenty-one sort, the scion of a wealthy family, the ‘‘ lend- 
me-five-governor-will-put-up” type. One old gray-bearded man 
is actually collecting money as an American missionary. To 
warn a Cuban against these soldiers of fortune is simply to be 
thought an adventurer yourself. 

Three Americans in Key West chartered one of the old 
Spanish fruit steamers, captured during the war, loaded her 
with a cargo of food-stuffs, and brought the ship into Havana 
harbor. They sold their cargo, divided $30,000 proceeds, and 
came into the town in search of adventure. Theyfound it. All 
the adventurers in the capital began bieeding them, fastening 
upon them like so many leeches. Within a short time the spec- 
ulators from Key West lost both money and life. Two are 
buried, the third, when I left, lay in the Hotel Pasaje, at the 
point of death. 

One enterprising adventurer bought up a quantity of ex- 
pired tickets in the Royal Spanish Lottery. He hired negro 
boys to sell these billetes—for which the drawings had been held 
weeks before—to Americans who could not read the language in 
which they were printed, The tickets were offered at half- 
price and hundreds were sold. The most tolerable of the ad- 
venturers are the Micawbers—hand-to-mouth fellows, who are 
waiting for something to turn up. One of these arrived on 
a certain Friday and left the next day. Asked why he ran 
away, he replied : ‘‘ There is no money to be made in Cuba, of 
that Iam convinced. I hunted everywhere, but I could not find 
asingle Jew. Where there are no Jews there is no money.” 

Of the adventurer class the most numerous are the winsome, 
always-welcome, ever-wheedling young men, who get them- 
selves supported by claiming rank as newspaper correspondents. 
They hire a cheap room in Havana’s ‘‘ Tenderloin” and give 
the Hotel Inglaterra, or the Pasaje, as their address. Genuine 
capitalists and prospectors pay them for supposed tips on real 
estate or plantation deals. Guileléss but honest clerks and 
salesmen, who have come to Havana in search of employment, 
pay the so-called newspaper men for promised positions. 

Americans who are now ready to begin business here pay for 
supposed ‘‘ write-ups” in American newspapers. One of these 
correspondents comes to your room in the morning before you 
get up. He remains while you dress, so you must invite him to 
breakfast. He calls on you again just at dinner time, so you 
must ask him to dine with you. You sit in the café with a 
‘party of friends, the ‘‘ correspondent” appears and you must 
introduce him. Thus he acquires new strings to his bow, know- 
ing that the old ones will break—some mighty suddenly. 

Even a few Cubans, those of the best class, joined the ad- 
venturers. A number of these upper-class Cubans, living in 
Havana, hold patents of nobility—principally counts and mar- 
quises. Having caught the contagion of venture, they offered 
their titles for sale—to Americans with marriageable daugh- 
ters. With the end of Spanish sovereignty in Cuba, how- 
ever, the right to Cuban titles of nobility also ends. The 
patents of nobles who elect to remain in Cuba will be annulled. 
Many of these titled Cubans, whom rebellion made poor in 
everything but name, decided to make the most of the few re- 
maining days of their countship or marquisship, by making a 
desperate attempt to marry money—not mentioning, of course, 
the fact that they would soon have no right to their titles, 
Nearly every American who came to Havana, and was known 
to be rich, received a communication stating that if the recipi- 
ent wished to have his daughter—if he happened to have one— 
made a countess, or a marquise, the matter could be arranged 
“by calling on the writer at the Club National.” Whether any 
of these very frank fortune-hunters succeeded, I do not know. 

If a criminal at large can be classed as an adventurer, then 
the native army of adventurers includes criminals of the very 
worst type. While I was in Havana in October 700 naningoes 
—that is to say, professional murderers, thieves, and burglars— 
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were released from various Spanish penal colonies and turned 
loose in the slums of Havana. And yet their terms of sentence 
had not expired. Naningo is a name familiar only to students 
of West Indian laws and customs. Naninguism is simply an- 
other name for organized crime. It is the mafia of the West 
Indies. In Italy a member of the mafia is not more dreaded 
than is the naningo in Cuba. The applicant for membership in 
one of the naningo societies must be a villain of the most fero- 
cious sort—not the word-o’-mouth villain of the stage, but a 
ferocious, blood-lusting, cowardly, skulking, murderous villain. 
His record must show that he has been in prison, at least once, 
for crime. The crime may be anything, varying from petty 
larceny to homicide. In other words, no amateurs, but only 
professionals, are admitted ; men who have already adopted 
thieving and murdering as a career. They must be disreputa- 
ble characters, desperate, reckless, foes of order, destroyers of 
property, born vandals, violators of all that is good and virtu- 
ous. One custom of this secret criminal society will illustrate 
its wanton ferocity. This is to place on the sidewalk of a street 
an old shoe. It would be the natural impulse of any passing 
pedestrian to kick the shoe out of his path into the road, The 
first man who does that is marked by a naningo sentinel, who is 
lying in wait. The man who kicks the shoe is followed. His 
description, his habits, his daily walks are made known to every 
naningo. He is doomed to death because he has kicked the 
worn-out shoe of a naningo. After that incident he must be 
murdered within a week. 

The only reason assigned for the release of the naningoes was 
that the Spaniards wished to make Cuba as uncomfortable as 
possible for Americans after the evacuation. And the nanin- 
goes are still at large, a constant menace to order and safety. 
A petition signed by all Americans in Havana was addressed to 
the United States evacuation commission, asking them to de- 
mand that the Spanish authorities re-arrest the naningoes and 
return them to the prison on the Isle of Pines, whence they 
came. Obviously, one of the first duties of the police force un- 
der the American administration is to corral these desperadoes. 

Meanwhile, the American who goes to Cuba to seek his fort- 
une will do better outside of Havana. Here are 35,000,000 acres, 
of which only 2,000,000 are under cultivation. Of the 33,000,000 
untouched acres, 16,000,000 are natural pasture or farm land, 
and 17,000,000 virgin forest. What splendid chances are here 
for a man with a one-thousand-dollar bill! One single acre of 
ground, costing from one dollar to five dollars if in forest, and 
not more than $150 if cleared, will yield a substantial income. 
Sugar, tobacco, coffee—as the market for these products is mo- 
nopolized by the richer planters, our friend with the thousand 
dollars must put his acre to other uses. He can devote it, for 
instance, to the raising of cocoa. He can plant 400 trees on his 
acre, and after the third year each tree will yield him a net 
profit of four or five dollars. Or he can grow pineapples—an 
industry in which for years the Cubans have made enormous 
profits. Planters figure from $600 to $1,000 per acre, clean 
profit. The demand cannot at present be supplied, and it is in- 
creasing each year. Then, if the American could secure an acre 
of ground in the valley of the Yumuri, he could make money 
raising bananas. From this district come the best bananas that 
are sold in the New York and New Orleans markets. The trees 
produce the fruit the year round, and will continue to bear from 
thirty to forty years, one acre yielding from 400 to 500 bunches 
ayear. The grower receives an average of one dollar in gold 
for each bunch. Again, the acre of ground can be planted with 
peanuts, The machinery for harvesting, cleaning, and prepar- 
ing the peanut is not expensive, and an acre will yield 250 bush- 
els at two dollars a bushel. 

Indeed, it is well said of Cuban soil that ‘if you tickle it 
with a hoe it laughs with a harvest.” Any fruit that will grow 
in any country will grow here—oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, 
tamarinds, figs, mangoes, cocoanuts. Corn, sweet potatoes, rice, 
all kinds of garden vegetables, will grow the year round. The 
soil needs no fertilizer ; a plowing once in five years is sufficient. 
As for a home, the man with the thousand dollars could afford 
an extra quarter-acre for his house and his garden. Even a 
garden so small will, from January to December, yield all the 
fruit and vegetables a family can use. 

Architects and builders, masons, plasterers, plumbers, car- 
penters—all these are wanted outside of Havana. Unless the 
limits of the capital are extended, there will be few new build- 
ings erected within the city. For already every inch of space 
is occupied, and Americans will not be in a hurry to tear down 
the present substantial buildings. Since the publication of the 
first article of this series I have had many inquiries from men 
who have to do with the building of houses. They want to 
know what their chances are in Havana. It can only be said 
that Havana already possesses a total of 17,500 houses. The lots 
are about 27 by 112 feet, and there is an average of twelve per- 
sons to each lot. As 15,500 of the 17,500 houses are only one 
story high, it will be seen that the population is more densely 
crowded than in any American city. Many of those now so 
crowded will want to live outside of the city. Hence the real 
chance for house- builders is outside of Havana, in the vast coun- 
try districts soon to be dotted with homes. 

There is a splendid chance in Cuba for hardware dealers. 
For the clearing of the hundreds of plantations now in ashes 
cannot be effected without immense purchases of machinery 
of the kind mentioned in my previous letters, ana of machetes, 
reaping-hooks, sickles, bills, hoes, spades, shovels, etc. More- 
over, 100,000 tons of barb-wire fencing are needed immediately. 
In the lumber districts there is a pressing need of saws, axes, 
and wood-cutters’ apparatus. The man who can load a ship 
with quantities of the articles just named and take them to 
Havana on speculation will find there a ready market and big 
profits. 

In addition to the industries already mentioned, all sorts of 
manufacturing enterprises, since the ending of the war, have 
been resumed or newly established. There are apiaries, distil- 
leries, tile-works, lime-kilns, charcoal furnaces, cassava-bread 
factories, and tanneries. In all of these help is needed at once. 
The disbanding of the Cuban army will by no means supply the 
thousands of hands wanted, for the majority of the Cuban sol- 
diers are to be enlisted in the ranks of the United States Volun- 
teer Army, to police the island. 

There are really some 50,000 insurgent soldiers to be disposed 
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of. At present every owner of a plantation has on his place a 
garrison of as many men as he cares for. These he feeds, in 
consideration of which they guard his property, his cattle, etc. 
As this only takes a very small percentage of the soldiers, the 
rest are encamped in different parts of the island, living on 
what they can get and waiting with unheard-of patience. In 
October I was present in the camp of General Pedro Betane- 
court when he instructed the officer-of-the-day to inform the 
men that they would have nothing to eat for breakfast that 
day, but hoped to receive some provision by night. ‘ Viva 
Cuba Libre !” was the men’s only reply, given in a cheer, At 
that time there seemed to be no ill-feeling between Spaniards 
and Cubans, as they mingled freely, and jointly hoped for 
better days. 

An amusing instance occurred on one of the plantations. 
An insurgent colonel, on the way to Gomez with messages, 
stopped at this plantation over night. On the estate was a fort 
occupied by Spaniards, in charge of a personal friend of the in- 
surgent colonel. The colonel, whose name was Martinez, sent 
for the Spanish lieutenant, and told him he needed a horse, as 
his was worn out. At daylight the next morning, sure enough, 
the colonel was in possession of an excellent animal. But just 
before Martinez left, the commander of a Spanish fort a mile 
away came dashing up, swearing and explaining that the excel- 
lent horse had been stolen from him. After allowing him to 
storm for a minute or two, the Spanish lieutenant, who had 
brought Martinez the horse, spoke up: ‘‘ This horse belongs to 
Mr. Martinez. I have presented him with it.” 

‘‘You? Well then, thief, you stole the horse from me. I 
will take my horse and report you to your commanding officer.” 

“Good ; then I will report you for those two hundred sacks 
of corn which you sold last month, when they were army prop- 
erty.” 

‘*Oh, pardon, lieutenant! I hope you will like the horse. 
Come with me to the café, and we will drink each other’s 
health.” 

The majority of the better class of Cubans are in the United 
States. The oflicials who have been nominated to form the Cu- 
ban government, and are in session in Santa Cruz, are merely 
the representatives of the army, with the ideas of the army and 
the interests of the army before them. There is only one man 
in the entire force who is known as an honest, reliable, level- 
headed man ; and even he will not allow one vote of the ‘* body” 
to be called *‘ unanimous.” As this course is familiar to any one 
who has noticed the operations of any particular body in the 
States, the result is apparent and his motive is readily under- 
stood, as is also the reticence of the truly representative Cubans. 
By keeping up the contention in the present convention, Rodri- 
guez will eventually divide the members, who will then become 
partisan, thereby causing dissension of the bitterest sort. This 
will help to prolong and delay the steps necessary to establish a 
stable government ; the conservative, or annexation, party will 
be joined by all the leaders of the army, each of which will 
bring a certain number of votes, Then will the now quiescent 
Cubans of the better class rally in force, with the outcome of 
defeating the army, or ignorant, vote, and carry the day for 


annexation. GILson WILLETS. 
(To be continued.) 


In Honor of a Young Hero. 


THE LIFE-LIKE Bust oF LIEUTENANT BENCHLEY To BE 
ERECTED AT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 
His NATIVE City. 


THE memory of Lieutenant Edward N. Benchley, who was 
killed in the charge on San Juan hill will be honored and kept 
green in his native city of Worcester, Massachusetts, by a fine 





bust of the young hero, which will occupy a conspicuous place 
in one of the public buildings of Worcester. The bust is an ex- 
cellent likeness and reflects great credit upon its sculptor, Tim- 
othy J. McAuliffe, of Worcester. Lieutenant Benchley was 
graduated from West Point last spring and immediately joined 
Company E, Sixth Infantry. He won the confidence of his 
superior officers, and when struck by the fatal bullet was 
engaged upon an important mission which carried him where 
the fire was most relentless. His conduct was heroic; if he 
had lived he would have been brevetted for gallantry in action. 
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CROWDS GATHERED AT 1HE WHARVES IN HAVANA TO WITNESS THE CUBAN DESOLATION—A LONELY PLANTATION NEAR GUANABANA, MATANZAS, WHERE 
DEPARTURE FOR HOME OF THE SPANISH TROOPS. A FAMILY HAS LIVED ON POTATOES AND FRUIT FOR MORE THAN A YEAR. 
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A TYPICAL CUBAN VILLAGE, VINALES, NEAR HAVANA—TEN THOUSAND CUBANS WERE AMERICANS EXAMINING THE MINERAL SPRINGS AT SAN DIEGO, NEAR 
RECENTLY ENCAMPED NEAR THIS PLACE, AND THE FIRST AND LAST SHOTS CLARA, WITH A VIEW TO BUILDING A SANITARIUM. 
OF THE INSURRECTION WERE FIRED HERE. 


THE SPANIARDS’ LAST DAYS IN CUBA. 


INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SITUATION IN CUBA, AS PORTRAYED IN LETTER NO, 3, OF OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
(Sze PaGE 47.) 








LIVELY TIMES .IN THE TRENQ@ 


HURRIEDLY OPENING THE AMMUNITION-CASES BROUGHT UP BY THE MULE-TRAIN D) 








IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO. 


Y THE COWBOY PACKERS.—By Our SprciaL Wark Artist, H. C. Curisty.—{Sez Pace 46,] 
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THE LARGEST CLOCK IN AMERICA, IN THE HIGHEST TOWER IN THE WORLD. 


THIS GREAT TIME-PIECE, IN PHILADELPHIA’S CITY HALL, WAS STARTED DURING THE FURIOUS SNOW-STORM, AT 12:01 A.M., NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1899. 


THE streets of Philadelphia have never been more animat> 
with life and enthusiasm than they were on New Year’s Eve, 
upon the starting, in the tower of the city hall, of the clock, 
which is in some respects the greatest in the world. Despite 
the raging of one of the fiercest snow-storms in the history of 
the city, the thoroughfares in the vicinity of the city hall were 
literally jammed with people, who, upon the stroke of twelve 
and the starting of the great clock with the new year, were not 
content with tin horns alone for the expression of their enthusi- 
asm ; they cheered and sang songs en masse, and some of the 
younger ones gave veut to their feelings by turning somersaults 


in the snow. Most of this enthusiasm was for the big clock, and 
it was justified, for the clock is in the highest tower in the 
world, being 370 feet from the ground, and is the largest in 
America—indeed, only two clocks in existence have greater 
dials. One of these is in the steeple of Mechlin Cathedral, in 
Belgium, and has a dial forty feet in diameter. It was built 
several centuries ago. The other high clock is in the tall tower 
of the House of Parliament, in London, and looms up 170 feet 
above Westminster Bridge. It is thus much nearer the street 
level than the Philadelphia clock, and its dials are wider by 
only six inches, being twenty-two and one-half feet across. The 


dials of the clock in Philadelphia have no works connected di- 
rectly with them. The immense hands—the minute-hands each 
weigh 225 pounds and have a length of sixteen feet—are pushed 
around by compressed air, which is sent up through tubes thin- 
ner than telegraph-wires from a mechanism 200 feet below. The 
flow of this compressed air is regulated by the “‘ master clock,” 
which is not much more than one-fiftieth as large as its great 
slave above. The master clock, in turn, receives the time by 
telegraphic impulses from the Washington Observatory. The 
clock complete has so far cost about $21,000. It is illuminated 
at night, and shows the time for two miles. 
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To Save the ‘* Yankee 
Doodle ’’ House. 


Tae Famous OLD MANSION OPPOSITE ALBANY, NEw YorK, 
Known AS Fort CraILo, WHERE “ YANKEE DOODLE” 
Was Written, To Be Torn Down UNLESS PATRIOTIC 
CrTIzENs BEsTIR THEMSELVES—APPEAL TO THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Upon the right bank of the Hudson, opposite the city of Al- 
bany, New York, is located an ancient residence known for a 
century as the Yankee Doodle house, and also as Fort Crailo. 
In the bicentennial year of Albany’s history as a chartered 
city—1886—Mayor John Boyd Thacher caused the following in- 
scription to be set in a bronze tablet to commemorate the life of 
the venerable landmark, and this will supply the facts which 
make this old building one of national interest. It reads as 
follows : 

Supposed to be the oldest building in the United States, and to have 
been erected in 1642 as a manor-house and place of defense, known as 
Fort Crailo, General Abercrombie’s headquarters while marching to 
attack Fort Ticonderoga in 1758, when it is said that at the canton- 
ment east of the house, near the old well, the army surgeon, R. Shuck- 
burg, composed the popular song of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

About eighteen months ago this old Dutch landmark was 
purchased at the foreclosure sale of the Van Schaaick estate by 
an iceman of Rensselaer named Peter Kurcenaker, in which city 
the house is located. It cost him less than $1,500, for several 
adjoining lots and houses were sold in the same parcel of prop- 
erty for about $4,000, and the value of this particular house was 
estimated at not over one-third the value of the whole. The 
Yankee Doodle house, being considerably out of repair, princi- 
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versal interest. It would bring these sacred reminders of the 
past from homes where they are seen by the few and liable to 
misuse, into a position where the many may view them and their 
authenticity be the better preserved. By the building of an 
addition, room could be furnished at a convenient and beautiful 
location on the banks of the Hudson, as a home for the aged, 
sick or infirm of the American wars. These features are broad 
enough in scope to enlist the attention of every member in a 
patriotic society. No better idea could be followed out than to 
make use of the Yankee Doodle houge for the above purposes, as 
no superior site and no more historical house than Yankee Doodle 
could commemorate the repository for the spoils of a victory. 

This is practically the idea entertained by Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, of New York City, a daughter of the last patroon 
of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck at Albany, and a zealous 
worker in a patriotic order. Mrs. Daniel Manning, regent of 
the Daughters of the Revolution, seconds such an effort, which 
might well be taken up by the thousands of members. ‘Twenty- 
five hundred dollars more than the purchase price would give 
the entire cost, including the placing of it in good condition. 
The brick and stone work are in as fine condition as when put 
into place 256 years ago. The wood-work, such as windows, 
doors, and roof, need complete re-furnishing, and the interior 
should be overhauled and made suitable for whatever purpose 
it is intended. 

Does no one recognize the worth of this building asa relic 
connected most intimately with the days of the Revolution and 
its great historic interest as the place where ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
was written? The well at which the general and surgeon sat 
scribbling the words which have lasted in popularity for a cent- 
ury is there with its flowing stream of fresh water, and the 
whole building breathes a prayer to those who can save it from 

destruction. Some may say that 
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THE ‘*‘ YANKEE DOODLE” HOUSE. 


pally because relic-hunters had broken in and desecrated its 
parts, soon became a great burden to Mr. Kurcenaker. He 
could not afford to make the needed repairs, so he decided to 
tear it down and sell it brick by brick, believing that there was 
more money in it as a souvenir bank than as a house. 

Recently he caused an advertisement to be placed in the 
papers. Itread: ‘‘ For Sale—Old relics and material from Old 
Fort Crailo, at Rensselaer, as the same will be torn down.” The 
effect of this notice was remarkable. It drew letters of in- 
quiry from all over the country. Some of these upbraided Mr. 
Kurcenaker for contemplating the destruction of a house rated 
as one of the oldest in the United States ; others wanted him to 
estimate the cost of its removal to other States, and all showed 
veneration for its history. The owner considered the desolation 
of the house, its falling roof exposing the interior to the de- 
structive forces of the elements. He knew he could not restore 
it to an habitable condition unless he expended as much as the 
house cost him. He had not the means. On the other hand, he 
believed that he could turn the place into building lots, which 
are in fair demand at this delightful location. The replies that 
he received from his advertisement made him anxious to tear 
down the house at once. Sufficient orders came from relic- 
hunters all over the country to dispose of every brick in the en- 
tire building. One man in Kentucky has placed his order for 
four hundred perfect bricks, so soon as the walls come down. He 
says that he wants them to build a fireplace in his library. His- 
torical societies have ordered boards from which to make cabi- 
nets, tables, book-cases, etc. The owner refused all offers of less 
than $5,000, and believes that unless some one decides to pay that 
price he will make more money by selling the bricks, and then 
the building sites. Being poor he has to be more mercenary 
than sentimental, and means what he says. 

Complete elimination confronts this historical object. Either 
a purchaser must be found shortly who will preserve this rare 
relic of the past, or its bricks will be scattered broadcast. The 
house having been built by the earliest patroon of the Van 
Rensselaer family to come here from Holland, it is natural that 
that family should desire to see the house endure. It has been 
out of their hands for many years, and they took no interest 
in it until the news reached their ears that it stood a great 
chance of becoming a thing of the past. They secured an op- 
tion on the building in order to consider plans and give oppor- 
tunity to form some method to preserve it from ruin. This has 
acted to keepotf the destroying hand until the first of April, and 
it is to be hoped that by that time the means may be found 
whereby to guarantee its future, or so long as nature only inter- 
feres with its existence. If the Van Rensselaer family becomes 
the purchaser it is proposed to put the house in repair and rent 
it a8 a private dwelling. This will almost preclude visitors, who 
called there daily when it was last occupied by a tenant. \ 

But there seems to be a better use for this old mansion. * The 
building, with its sixty feet of frontage, broad central hall and 
spacious rooms, offers a grand opportunity as a museum, where 
relics of all the wars in which the United States has engaged 
may be preserved. Each room, devoted to its own period of 
American history, would soon be filled with exhibits of uni- 


the song has no special merit and 
dispute that it was composed 
there, but the statement that it 
holds no place in the American’s 
heart is refuted most grandly 
when one hears palm strike palm 
throughout an entire audience 
whenever the notes ring out. 

Think, ye Daughters of the 
American Revolution, organized 
for patriotic acts, what a mis- 
fortune it will be, and what a dis- 
credit to our sentiment, when the 
600,000 tourists passing up the 
noble Hudson yearly are shown 
from the boats the spot where 
the historic house once stood and 
are told there was no hand in 
America earnest enough to save. 

Think what a lesson of patriot- 
ism that old building teaches the 
thoughtful man, the ambitious 
youth, the intellectual woman, 
as through the mind’s eye they 
call up its associations, of the 
battle of civilization against the red man’s barbarism ; picture 
the peals of thunder that have echoed from its port-holes in advo- 
cacy of liberty, and hear, in silence, echoes from the past telling 
of brave hearts that battled for brave sons and fair women, the 
colonists. 

Think of the wealth of its contributions to the country’s 
weal ; think of the sanctity of its memories; of the halo of 
glory around its crumbling bricks brought ages ago from the 
home of the pioneers abroad ; think of all this, ye whose hearts 
beat fast and whose spirits rise high at the name of American- 
ism, and you will rise up and save this lacdmark of history from 
the hand of vandalism. The time to do it is short, but the 
emergency is not beyond the accomplishment by the American 
with a heart in which a spark of patriotism flourishes. 

Purchase the old landmark! Rehabilitateit! Let the 
Daughters do this, aided by the Sons if need be, and place there 
precious relics which can be shown to those who glory in the 
accomplishments of the early Americans. Its situation is the 
best the country can offer, for in a few minutes a traveler can 
reach its door from the heart of the capital city, on the electric 
cars, and those who come to America will find still better reason 
to see what the Fort Orange of 200 years ago has to tell of 
American history through its treasured relics. 

CuYLER REYNOLDS. 


The Men Who Stay. 


Nor yet is this war done, 
Though victory be won, 
Though nations sign for peace, 
Though all the fighting cease, 
Where, should our force withdraw, 
Riot would trample law. 
Long yet 
Some men must stay. 


From camps where fevers roam, 
Soldiers are coming home ; 
Soldiers of haggard face ; 
Soldiers, a stricken race. 
Pity for these, and love. 
What then by heav’n above, 
For those, 
The men who stay. 


Weak feet in freedom led ; 
Some starving wretches fed ; 
Some judgment taught of wrong ; 
Some government made strong ; 
Dragging the long, hot way, 
Heroes, thrice heroes, they ! 
Those men, 
The men who stay ! 


Not theirs the battle-cry; 
Theirs not to fight, but die. 
Theirs not the soldier's death ; 
Theirs the hot fever breath, 
Fading to fall away, 
Unto their judgment day, 
. God help 
The men who stay! 
Rosas IsaBeEL STEWART. 


JANUARY 19, 1899. 


Manila a Series of Surprises. 


Tue Lone Journey To REacH It, AND THE DREADFUL TY- 
PHOON THAT TRIES MEN’s SOULS AND STOMACHS — 
AMERICAN MonEY CHANGING THE ASPECT OF AFFAIRS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES—PERMANENT OCCUPATION BY THE 
Untrep States ExpecteEp— How ADMIRAL DEWEY 
QuICKLY SETTLED a Fiviptno InsuURGENT—A CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC INCIDENT. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, November 11th, 1898.—I am 
in favor of the Nicaraguan canal. If Uncle Sam would give 
the entire Congressional body a trip to Manila via Hong-Kong, 
with the provision that they should, after the expiration of one 
year, repeat the excursion or provide a better route, there would 
be a water-way across the Isthmus of Panama before the ex- 
piration of the allotted period, or I would miss a guess that is a 
conviction. 

In the “tail” of a typhoon (and unless the deck - cabins, 
smoke-stacks, and life-boats are blown off, no Asiatic-coast cap- 
tain will ever admit that one ever experiences anything but a 
‘** tail”) off Amoy I once thought the opportunity was ripe for 
having sea-sickness and still retain the respect of my cabin- 
boy. The wind was only a mere ninety-mile blow, and the 
barometer, to be sure, was but fifty; still, as the ship was mak- 
ing about seventy-five miles an hour, dead reckoning, up and 
down through space, and being carried back toward Shanghai 
despite the engines’ most strenuous efforts, I hoped the almond- 
eyed celestial would not lose countenance at my indiscretion. 

As I look back upon that experience, after having gone from 
Hong-Kong to Manila, I smile indulgently at my childish ideas 
of an atmospheric disturbance at sea. How shall I describe 
that nearly 700-mile trip? Others have tried and failed ; others 
have compared it to the shaking-up a rat experiences at the 
hands of a playful but hungry feline ; to an imaginary trip at 
a high speed through the windings of a huge corkscrew; to the 
questionable honor of being tossed up in a blanket, imagining 
that blanket a plank ; while some have gone into Webster and 
hauled out big, fierce, long, tempestuous, and awe-inspiring 
words ; but all fail—fail utterly. Webster nor Worcester, nor 
the Century dictionary-maker, was ever corked up and jammed 
about in the bowels of a Hong-Kong and Manila steamer for 
three nights and two days ;, how, then, should they have manu- 
factured words to define the experience ? 

I shall not steal the thunder of the future generation of dic- 
tionary-makers by suggesting a word to fill a long-felt want, 
for at the best I should descend into profane etymology were I 
to attempt it. Let me say, in retiring from the field of etymo- 
logical syntaxical prosody, that the trip is one to develop dor- 
mant and hitherto unsuspected religious fervor (and I say it 
with all solemness), and cause one to speculate, in the fitful mo- 
ments of lucidity, upon whether one paid his last insurance 
premium, or worded’ his will beyond misinterpretation. De- 
spite southwest monsoons and northeast typhoons, Captain 
Taylor, of the Esmeralda, is yet very much alive, and he has 
done the trip more years than I have voted, so the mortality is 
not what would seem justified by the efforts put forth by the 
elements. I say this so as not to ruin the prosperous trade of 
the various steamship companies plying between these ports. If 
I ever write a stinging word against annexation of the Philip- 
pines, I pray you do not think it is because of the present route 
to reach them. 

Manila is a series of surprises from the moment you steam 
through the mouth of Manila Bay, past Corregedor light-house, 
until and after you land in its populous streets. To-day it is 
a bee-hive, swarming with gold-laden troops and enterprising 
Americans, depositing their money with the merchants and 
saloon-keepers, anxious for permanent possession and keenly 
alive to the commercial! possibilities that assist the application 
of American brain and American money. 

I shall not attempt, in this letter, a description of Manila or 
Filipino life, nor shall I make positive assertions about much- 
vaunted ‘‘ opportunities ” for American trade. Itis but natural 
that the commercial carpet-baggers who are in ‘‘ on the ground 
floor” should reap abnormal] profits. Anything that will sepa- 
rate the American soldier from his money pays. Three hundred 
saloons contribute more than their share toward that end. But 
many Americans are securing a foothold in other lines of trade. 
Whatever can be utilized by the commissary department has a 
ready market at profitable, but not unreasonable, prices. 

Numerous big ventures are in the air; the converting of the 
provincial street railway into an electric system ; the establish- 
ment of a suburban residential locality; the reclamation of 
waste land ; the building of modern business stores ; the devel- 
opment of the coal. gold, iron, and copper resources ; the exten- 
sion of the steam-railway system , the improvement of the 
electric lighting facilities ; the introduction of American goods 
of all descriptions to supplant Spanish, French, and German ex- 
portations. The schemes are Jegion, and all sound reasonable 
and suggest profit. Already three apparently successful Ameri- 
can newspapers have made their appearance on the streets, and 
the cry of “ Extra !” ringing in my ears sets me back on Madi- 
son Square. Printers and the Associated Press supply us with 
extended news, and we knew of Roosevelt’s election as soon as 
people in San Francisco and Paris—as soon as the wire could 
carry the news. 

It was a day of uproarious rejoicing ; a day that old Manila 
awoke from her lethargy and felt the-pulsation of real Amer- 
icanism. The sentiment that was born of bitterness and hum- 
bled pride is gradually giving way before the influence of 
American diplomacy and American dollars, and the Manilans, 
native-born and colonists, are developing a hardly-expressed, 
but plainly-evinced prayer for American government. I have 
talked with some of the leading citizens, and the weaning period 
is apparent. Pocket text-books, ‘‘ Conversaciones en Castellano 
Tagalo E Inglés con la Prononciacion Figurada,” have ap- 
peared, and the Spaniard is making an-effort to keep apace 
with the American, who says ‘‘ Ahlyoh entuayn ee ahbloh” for 
“Algo entiendo y hablo” (I understand and speak a little). The 
Castilian’s efforts at English are equally, if not more, amusing. 
When he draws up his lips and says, ‘‘ Jan lon jar yu bin jaia,” 
or, ‘‘ Uil yu'dai mai josses,” or attempts of a similar nature, it 
is difficult not to display your amusement, 
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Although it is a period of uncertainty, the stakes are being 
set for permanent occupation. The commercial squatter is not 
an adventurer, but the dozen or two American agents that are 
here represent large business concerns in New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, and only await the word from Paris to de- 
velop from the cocoon state into a soaring butterfly. A million 
dollars, gold, a month is Uncle Sam’s contribution, through his 
army and navy, to the future business prosperity of Manila, 
and when the word is passed for the permanent retention of the 
Philippines, American commercial interests will not suffer from 
lack of pioneers. Brigadier-General Whittier left here last week 
upon a regular army order to proceed to Paris, and from thence, 
when the commission had finished with him, to Washington. 
General Whittier was a good selection. He has made a thor- 
ough study of native life and native characteristics, probably 
more so than any other officer of equal rank here. The general 
proceeded to Hong-Kong and was entertained with a special 
dinner at the Governor-General’s, where colonial government 
was the point of discussion. The general was put in full pos- 
session of important facts regarding colonial matters, and will 
find himself doubly equipped when he arrives at Paris. Gen- 
eral Whittier freely expressed his admiration for Filipino char- 
acter, and believes thoroughly in the possibilities of the Tagalo 
race. It is said that he had made a number of wooden images 
by an expert wood designer here, showing the methods of tort- 
ure practiced upon the natives to force them to divulge the 
names and movements of the insurgent forces. These, undoubt- 
edly, will be shown the Paris commission. In Manila General 
Whittier was chief of the customs. 

An incident happened on board the Olympia the other day 
that illustrates the quick, nervous mentality that governs 
Admiral Dewey’s actions. A number of insurgent junks and 
launches were making their appearance in the bay near Cavité, 
flying Aguinaldo’s flag right under the noses of our big war- 
ships. For atime Dewey paid no more attention to them than 
as if they had been water-flies, but so numerous did they be- 
come, emboldened by the indifference of our ships, that their 
presence soon stirred up the ire of some of our officers, who 
complained to the admiral. Whereupon he sent around a tug 
and towed them all to Cavité, bringing the natives aboard his 
ship. After giving them to understand that the Filipino flag 
was not recognized, and that their presence in the vicinity of 
the war-ships was not desired, he dismissed them and told them 
to go back and get their junks, One of the natives, however, 
resented the entire proceeding, and, as he turned from the pres- 
ence of Dewey, muttered and shook his head menacingly. The 
admiral noticed the native’s attitude and asked his interpreter 
what the fellow was saying. 

‘* He says he will get even with you,” the interpreter replied. 

The admiral, without a second’s hesitation, turned to an or- 
derly and in his quick, decisive tone, said : 

‘¢ Throw that man overboard !” 

The command was executed instanter by the brawny Ameri- 
can sailor, and Dewey walked away, never once turning his 
head as the splash greeted his ears, nor did he afterward inquire 
the fate of the Tagalo warrior. 

The admiral spends most of his time aboard the Olympia. 
Only occasionally does he come to Manila, and then to hurry 
back, like a truant school-boy. At Cavité he sometimes amuses 
himself wandering around the quaint old town, and it is said he 
dreams of a time when there shall be a great naval station there, 
with the stars and stripes nailed to a mast, the permanency of 
which no nation will ever question. 

These notes will be followed by reports upon special investiga- 
tions into the demands and conditions and aspects of Manilaand 
the interior, with a view of treating of the characteristics and 
commercial possibilities of the people and the islands. 

EpWwin WILDMAN. 


The Stars and Stripes in Havana. 


THE Last SPANISH POSSESSION IN THE NEw WoRLD Sur- 
RENDERED TO THE NATION THAT TYPIFIES THE HIGHEST 
HumMAN LIBERTY. 


THE hauling down of the Spanish flag and the raising of the 
stars and stripes over the public buildings of Havana on the 
first day of the new year was a simple ceremony in itself, but it 
meant that Spain has lost the last mile of all her vast ter- 
ritories in the western hemisphere. The ceremony in Ha- 
vana was a tragedy for Spain. Captain-General Castellanos, 
standing in the main hall of the government palace, with his 
staff on one side and the United States military commissioners 
on the other, delivered his short speech of surrender immedi- 
ately after a booming cannon had announced the hour of twelve, 
and when General Wade, the president of the commission, had 
made reply, and all knew that at that instant the Spanish flag 
was being lowered and the American raised on the palace and 
Morro Castle and Fort Cabanas, the captain-general, a strong 
and dignified man, lost control of himself, and with tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, said : 

“*Gentlemen, I have been in many battles, and have been 
near death many times, but never before have I lost my self- 
possession; never before have I felt such deep emotion as I am 
feeling now.” 

And afterward; when he heard the twenty-one guns salute 
the stars and stripes waving over Havana, the captain-general’s 
voice shook with sobs as he exclaimed : ‘‘ This is the bitterest 
moment of my life. I hope none of you will ever suffer what I 
am suffering now.” 

Thus did a loyal Spaniard express his appreciation of Spain’s 
position in the ceremony. The Americans, on the other hand, 
were buoyant, as became them as victors, and after the ex-cap- 
tain-general had left the palace, with an American band play- 
ing the royal Spanish march out of compliment to him, and the 
American national hymn had been played amid tremendous 
cheering in the streets, Major-General Brooke, the military 
Governor of Cuba, to whom General Wade had transferred the 
command, at once held a reception in the throne-room of the 
palace. He was surrounded by Generals Chaffee, Ludlow, Lee, 
Wade, Butler, and Clous, Senator Daniel, of Vermont, and 
others. The commission next proceeded to the Central Park and 
the Hotel de Inglaterra, where General Fitzhugh Lee, the mili- 
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tary Governor of the province, held a review of the troops un- 
der Generals Keifer, Williston, Hasbrouck, and Colonel Arm- 
field, consisting of the Second Louisiana, First Texas, Eighth 
Regulars, Fourth Virginia, Sixth Missouri, Forty-ninth Iowa, 
Second Illinois, and One Hundred and Sixty-first Indiana. 

But the chief celebrators throughout the city were the Cu- 
bans. They were beside themselves with joy, for in the Amer- 
ican flag floating over the public buildings they saw the realiza- 
tion of their dream of Cuba freed from the yoke of Spain. 
Their own flag was everywhere, even over Morro Castle, sus- 
pended on the string of a kite, where it waved all day high 
above allelse. Taking it all in all, January Ist, 1899, in Havana 
was a great day for the United States, a greater day for Cuba, 
and asad day for Spain. é. &. W. 


Guam, Our New Naval Base. 


How THE VALUABLE LITTLE ISLAND Was CAPTURED BY 
Uncuie Sam’s Jack TarRS WHILE ON THEIR Way TO 
ManILaAa—A QUEER PLacE, AND How It Looks TO 
AMERICAN EYEs. 


INSTRUCTIONS have been prepared by the naval department 
for a survey of the forts of the island of Guam, in the La- 
drones, for the purpose of establishing a naval base for our ves- 
sels on the Pacific coast. Guam is ceded to the United States 
by Spain in the new treaty of peace. In this connection a de- 
scription of the capture of Guam during the war, and of the 
island itself, is of special interest. An officer connected with 
the expedition to Manila, writes as follows : 


“Soon after the transports Peking, Sydney, and Australia, con- 
voyed by the Charleston, left Honolulu, the news was wig- 
wagged that we were to make for Guam, to capture the Marian- 
nes group. There was intense excitement on board, and every 
man sought information regarding this hitherto almost unknown 
group of islands. The charts in the captain’s cabin indicated 
that the main townof the island of Guam, Aganya, was situated 
on a bay of the same name ; that the bay of San Luis de Apra 
was the principal port of the Ladrones, and that it was defend- 
ed by two batteries ; one, situated on a veritable Gibraltar, at 
the entrance to the bay, was called Fort San Yago. The other 
defense, Fort Santa Cruz, was placed in the middle of the coral 
reefs that fill the landward side of the port of San Luis de Apra. 

At five o’clock on the morning of June 20th the beautiful 
shores of Guam could be faintly seen through a misty rain. 
From the deck we saw that the island was mountainous, that its 
shores were green, and that it was heavily timbered. The 
Charleston, at 9:30 a. M., turned her nose to the land to explore 
the bay of Aganya. Every eye was strained and expectation 
was on tiptoe, as the vessel that was to bring a message of war 
to this dependency of Spain advanced slowly into the fog. 

Soon the Charleston could be seen scurrying southward, fol- 
lowing the fringe of coast-line reef. She was making for the 
bay of San Luis de Apra, and entered at the southern end, 
steaming cautiously along under the guns of San Yago. ‘What 
a daring thing to do!” was the universal thought. Had we 
known that this hole in the ground, charted as Fort San Yago, 
boasted only a dismounted small brass cannon, surrounded by 
the bright flowers that drew sustenance from the decaying wood 
supports, we should have been less nervous as to the possible 
consequences to the Charleston. 

The cruiser fred two shots. Long before the sound reached 
us we saw jets of flame from her side and responding columns 
of water rise from the sea about the fort. The firing ceased ; 
we descried two Whitehall boats making for the war-ship, and 
soon the captain of the port, José Garcia y Guttierez, of the 
navy, and the port physician, Dr. José Romero, were present- 
ing their compliments and the regrets of Colonel Marina to the 
American naval commandant that they had no ammunition 
with which to answer the “‘ courteous saute.” 

In the next few minutes many matters were disclosed, and 
the emissaries of the Spanish Governor were given to under- 
stand that a formal surrender of the Ladrone group must be 
made on the morrow. Several hours after the time fixed upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel José Marina y Vega and his aids appeared 
in a boat and surrendered the Ladrones to the United States, 
turning over to Captain Glass fifty-four Remingtons and 7,000 
rounds of ammunition. The next morning 110 men marched 
along the red, dusty road from Aganya to Piti, and these gave 
themselves over to Lieutenant Braunersreuther. To his re- 
sourceful tact is due the fact that the Ladrones were secured 
to the United States without shedding one drop of blood. An 
immense American flag was raised over Fort Santa Cruz ; the 
Charleston fired the national salute ; the prisoners were hustled 
on board the Sydney; the bands played, and the Mariannes 
were American property. 

* * * x * * * * 

The town of Aganya, situated some five miles back from the 
coral-locked bay, bas about 5,000 inhabitants. The streets are 
regularly laid out, and each but or house has its own little grove 
of cocoa-trees, limes, or pineapple garden. Sumai, a more pict- 
uresque village, is situated on a point of land jutting out from 
the bold promontory at the entrance to the bay of San Luis de 
Apra. InSumaiare forty-seven houses. The coral-rock houses 
are especially pretty and of an architecture peculiarly Maria- 
nesque. These houses are built upon raised ground between 
artistic stone walls reached by quaint stone stairs. 

Some of the homes are two-storied. The lower floor is gener- 
ally divided into four rooms. The front is a general reception- 
or sitting-room. In it are found chairs and tables made of the 
local hard woods. Some few of the houses have beds. Between 
the main building and the kitchen is the vegetable and pine- 
apple garden, the grove of lime, cocoa, banana, or spice trees. 
This patch is sometimes traversed by a covered way leading to 
the kitchen in the rear. The effect is extremely quaint and 
pretty. The main food staple seems to be the combiration of 
rice, cocoa, and sugar. These are cooked in combination in 
many different ways. Unlike the Filipino, of which he is un- 
doubtedly an offshoot, the Chinnorro does occasionally use fork, 
knife, and spoon. 

The natives are a gentle race, hospitable to a degree, and not 
over intelligent. The mayor of Sumai is a native who speaks 
English. e invited us to his house, where we met his really 
aan f daughters, and where we enjoyed some good wine. This 

ouse boasted an American cottage organ, and, upon my re- 

uest, one of the comely girls decided to give us some music. 
‘he girl, with a quaint, embarrassed smile, plunged into ‘‘ After 
the Ball.” We had not recovered when she struck into ‘‘ The 
New Bully.” Guam is a resort for whalers of all nations, and 
some musical son of the sea had wooed the dusky daughter of 
the Ladrones with the songs of the Bowery. 

Rambling about among the quaint huts of the little village 
and at the end of the main street, in company with Genera 
Anderson, I came upon the quaint little church. It is of the 
Spanish mission architecture, and has the usual attachment of a 
dungeon chamber, with the staple in the wall and pendent 
chains. The window of this chamber was barred, and upon the 
ledge of the same was a small bronze bell, an artistic bit of 
work, bearing an inscription, and the date 1808, coincident with 
the building of Fort Santa Cruz. I cast covetous eyes upon this 
relic, and looking up, I caught the general looking at the same 
object. We left the place. and after going down the next 
street, I gave the general the slip and came back to the church 
and my find. As — I met the chaplain of the Oregon 

‘aced, 


regiment, very red going out. I went swiftly to the 
room. The bell was e! As I emerged into the outer air I 
met the general going Two or three days afterward, on a 
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hot afternoon, the chaplain beckoned me mysteriously to his 
cabin, and he showed me the identical! bell. H. J. 


Financial—Pocket Your Profits. 


THOSE who take in sail in time and pocket their profits will 
have the opportunity in due season to buy back their stocks 
and prepare for another rise. The stocks which 1 indicated as 
good for a rise have, I believe, in every instance held their own 
and met expectations. I do not fear an excessively high rate 
for money. There is too much of it available. But the bears, 
after having succeeded in putting up the rate, will do the best 
they can to depress prices, and then, when they get ready, will 
proceed to import gold or loosen the purse-strings of the banks 
to give them an excuse for a reduction of rates and an advance 
in the price of stocks and bonds. This is too great a country, 
with too many opportunities for the investment of capital, in 
my judgment, to have the rate of interest generally fall at pres- 
ent to the basis of three or four per cent., and if more than this 
can be obtained in legitimate enterprises, stocks and bonds net- 
ting less than four and only a little more than three per cent. 
will be obviously too high. Of course it must not be forgotten 
that there is a constantly-increasing amount of trust funds and 
similar investment moneys seeking securities. But even these 
funds are tempted by a higher rate of interest, and, in fact, 
are constantly in search of better returns. 


“L..”” Hudson, New York: I would keep my Manhattan and take 
my profit on the Atchison preferred. 

‘* Trustee,’’ Boston: Your preference for the anthracite coal stocks 
is justified. All of them, including Delaware and Hudson, should 


profit by the proposed combination. 


** H.,”’ Mobile: I would prefer the Federal Steel at the figures you 
name, rather than the St. Louis and Southwestern preferred, and would 
not buy either on such a sleuder margin. 

** Economist,’ Providence, Rhode Island : Keep your Canada South- 
ern. It ought to feel the effects of the boom before long. “Your 
Reading preferred and the other coal stocks you mention are also 
worth keeping. 

** Madison,’’ Omaha, Nebraska: The Texas Pacific road is in better 
condition than it has been in a Jong time, and is improving its ter- 
minals at important points. The outlook for the property justifies the 
rise in its stocks and bonds. 

“Clerk,’”’ Pittsburg: An effort is being made to lift the value of 
Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake Erie stock. The men behind it, it 


seems to me, have the power to dothis. (2) The earnings of Louis- 
ville and Nashville are increasing, and its friends are advocating its 
purchase, on the promise of a resumption of dividends. It has sold 
much higher. 

“B.,”’ San Francisco, California: I think well of Southern Railway 
fives, Northern Pacific Trust fives, and Wabash second fives, and quite 
as well of Norfolk and Western Consolidated fours, Union Pacific fours, 
and St. Louis and San Francisco fours. These are not gilt-edged bonds 


by any means, but withan improvement in the business condition they 
will hold their own and sell higher. 
* B. B.,"’ Pittsburg: The International Paper is enormously over- 


capitalized, but is more than earning the dividends it pays on both the 
preferred and common stocks. The action of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association in appealing for free paper and free 
wood pulp may interfere with the prosperity of the International 


Paper Company, but that is a good ways off. 
** Inquirer,’ Brooklyn, New Yerk: Keokuk and Des Moines preferred 


has participated to a very slight degree in the rise, and the sales of the 
stock have been small. If the boom continues it should have a consid- 
erable advance. I would not buy it on a margin. At this writing the 


market has not had a reaction. One seems to be inevitable, A profit is 
a good thing to take ‘before the reaction comes, 

“A. J...’ Chicago; Your inquiry about Federal Steel is answered 
elsewhere in this column. I think well of Glucose, especially if it can 
be bought at lower figures on a reaction. Bay State Gas is a pure *‘ gam- 
ble.”’ The inside manipulators alone know what is being done with 
it. If you would like to take a chance in the lottery, you might take a 
flyer in Bay State Gas. I never believe in lotteries or gambling. 

“©, P. K..”’ Lynchburg, Virginia: Western Union earnings are not 
as large as they have been, but it has paid its dividends regularly for 
many years. If it were not a Gould stock it would sell higher. A large 
amount of its bonds, bearing six and seven per cent. interest, will fall 
due shortly, and their refunding will greatly increase the company’s net 
earnings. I have wondered why Western Union has not sold higher, 
considering these facts. It should sell at par. 

‘*H. E.,”” Philadelphia, asks in reference to what he alleges to be a 
squeeze-out process now being applied to the holders of the stock of 
the Brooklyn Traction, afterward called the Kings County Traction, 
Ishould judge that this has some connection with the proposed reor- 
ganization of the Nassau Electric Company. It has nothing to do with 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company as now organized, and I should 
think, from the statement of ‘* H. E ,”’ that it would be wise for him to 
consult a lawyer in regard to his rights and equities. 

“A,” Hartford. Connecticut: Chesapeake and Ohio has had a fair 
rise during the past year, but if the market holds its own will sell at the 
figure you mention. I would not hesitate to take a profit and wait fora 
reaction, (2) Chicago Great Western common has about doubled in 
sre within a year. and looks high enough for the present, though the 
poomers may give ita further boost. (3) There are many reliable stock 
brokers who could be recommended. Among others, Watson & Gibson, 
55 Broadway, and Spencer, Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, both 
large and prosperous houses. 

-'* Reader,’? Newark, New Jersey: The firm you speak of is made up 
of a man who was formerly a -politician in Florida, and who is not re- 

uted to be worth much money, and of another man who was former- 
y an insurance agent. Neither of the men isa member of the stock 
exchange. The concern has a broker's office and seems to have con- 
siderable patronage, but it is not inclined to give any facts as to its 
capital or the manner in which it conducts the business. I should 
prefer to deal with one of the first-class brokerage houses holding 
membership in the stock exchange. 

*O, A.,”” Hartford, Connecticut: Federal Steel, common and 
preferred, are favorites with many dealers, The company, which is 
very powerful, was made by putting the Illinois Steel Company, the 
C. J. & I. Railway, and the Minnesota Iron Company together, and is- 
suing a share of preferred stock in the new company for one share 
each in the respective companies and for their surplus. By paying $20 

r share in cash, each stockholder also received a share of Federal 

teelcommon. As the Minnesota Iron earned ten per cent. last year, 
and the Illinois Steel Company over ten, there is a good chance for 
dividends on the common stock. In fact, I am told that the orders on 
the books of the company are sufficient to warrant the assertion that 
a dividend will be earned on the common. The company has $10,000,000 
cash in the treasury, and any dividend earned on the preferred and 
common stocks I am assured will be paid. Of course, like all other 
stocks, this will be subject to the fluctuations of a tia market. 

ASPER. 


Life-insurance Queries. 


“R.,”° Monson, Massachusetts: The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and the Berkshire are both good companies of their 
kind. The former is the larger and, in my judgment, treats its policy- 
holders pretty well. My personal ch ice woul be the Connecticut. 

“J. M. W.,” Weiser, Idaho: The address of the home office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company is Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Jacob F. Greene is president, aud Edward F. Bunce, see- 
retary. This is one of the oldest of the old-line companies, and I 
think well of it. 

‘*G.,” East Liverpool, Ohio: The Catholic Mutual Beneficiary As- 
sociation is an assessment concern which in its last annual statement 
reported a total of invested assets of nearly $357,000, and total con- 
tingent mortuary liabilities of over $177.00. It is an assessment as- 
sociation, and I certainly should prefer insurance in a solid, old-line 
company, where your premium is fixed and unalterable, and where 
you are entitled to the dividends earned by your policy, instead of 
being subjected, as you grow older, to the risk of constantly increas- 


ing assessments. 
Ct 
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, ALWAYS WATCHFUL, 
THE milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is from the best dairies, under contracts with farmers, 
guaranteeing purity and richness in health-giving constituents, 
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in the Rich, Creamy, 
Refreshing LATHER of 


who have praised and 
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Send us the names of any 2 of these men, with a 2c.-stamp to cover postage, 
and by return mail we will send you a sample cake of Williams’ Shaving Soap. 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. ' Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, J0 cents. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cents. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib.,,40cts. Exquisite also for toilet. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Lonpon, 64 Great Russell St., W. C. Sypney, Austra, 161 Clarence St. 
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Standard Dictionar 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

. Published by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


At Less than the Publishers’ Price, 
and on the “Easy-Payment” Plan. 








The fame of the Sranparv Dictionary is justly world-wide. 
new principles in Lexicography. It contains 2,338 pages; 5,000 illustrations, made 
expressly for this work ; 301,865 vocabulary terms, which is nearly 2% times the number 
of terms in any single-volume dictionary, and about 75,000 more than in any other 
dictionary of the language. 247 editors and specialists, and 500 readers for quotations 
were engaged upon this work. It cost nearly one million dollars—to be exact, $960,000— 
before a single copy was placed on the market. 

The edition we offer is in two volumes, bound in the most expensive binding, full 
morocco, with Denison's patent reference index. , 

An initial payment of $2.00 secures the dictionary on approval. If not satisfactory 
return it, and your money will be refunded. Balance payable $2.00 per month for 11 
months, One year’s subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, mailed prepaid, also included. 
This is a saving of 20%. Thirty dollars’ worth for $24.00, and a whole year to pay it. 

Important. The a is limited. No more can be sold at this price after our 
present stock is gone. you are too late we will refund your money. First come, 
first served, Order now. 
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‘ ARKELL PUBLISHING CO. 


" d Inclosed find $2.00, for which enter my name for one 
"year’s subscription to Lesiie’s WreEkLy, and ship, express prepaid, 

the Standard Dictionary, complete in two volumes, bound in full 

4 morocco. (Subject to examination and return.) 1 agree to pay 


* $2.00 each month until $24.00 in all are paid. 
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provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars. 
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California 
Is a Land 
Of Flowers. 


Boys bring bouquets to 
every passenger on 

The California Limited 

at the boundary of 
Flower-land. 

Nothing is omitted that can 
add to the pleasure of 
patrons of this splendid _ 
train to Southern California 
via Santa Fé Route. 


LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures ppeperine in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. - | 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H. RAU, 
1324 Chestuut St.. Philadelphia. 








Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Bailway, 
CHICAGO. 


A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 


Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNAT | 
re Rastiatty Batmer : 
FRY. ee 


Wasuixetor, D C. 
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eee A KEY eee 
THAT LOCKS ANY DOOR. 


It is but 2 1-4 inches long, weighs less 
than 1 ounce, and will securely lock any 
door or window. Everybody wants one. 
Price, 25 cents. Address 
WHITE MFG. CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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TROOPS MARCHING TO THEIR NEW CAMP AT MARIANAO, 
TEN MILES FROM HAVANA. 
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CAPTAIN CLYDE D. V. HUNT, THE BUSY QUARTERMASTER AT MARIANAO. 





CAPTAIN CHAUNCEY B. BAKER, DEPUTY QUARTERMASTER AT HAVANA, AT HIS DESK 
‘ ON A BUSY DAY. : 





WEEKLY, JANUARY 19, 1899. 


Cuba’s Stupendous Transformation. 


GREAT, indeed, is the work which the United States has undertaken in the establishment of a 
new government in Cuba, 

The occupation of the Cuban capital by Uncle Sam’s troops is but a small item of the great 
work, The immensity of the work contemplated by the United States has been fully realized by 
the chief of the quartermaster’s department, who was sent to prepare the way for the American 
occupation. In his hands rested a responsibility greater than that of the Governor-General. This 
personage is Brigadier-General C. F. Humpbrey, whose record at Santiago as chief quartermaster 
has made him famous, and whose work during the present critical stage in Havana must event- 
ually add greater lustre to his name. For weeks previous to the day set for the final evacuation 
this department had been at work making ready to receive the American army. Hundreds and 
thousands of men have been in its employ day and night, in the offices and on the docks, and just 
how well they have done their tasks history will tell. Great transports bringing troops and 
thousands of tons of provisions and stores have been arriving daily for the past month, and have 
discharged their cargoes and gone back for others with the same dispatch as though the quarter- 
master’s department at Havana had been in existence for a hundred years. 

Everything that an army of occupation is supposed to do in a newly-acquired territory has 
been thrust into the quartermaster’s sphere, save, perhaps, the necessary diplomatic arrangements 
with which the other generals have been intrusted. All improvements, whether originally belong- 
ing to the engineers or governmental establishments, such as the police system, have to a certain 
extent become attached to General Humphrey’s department. Five hundred men employed to 
clean the streets at the expense of the United States must report to the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment for pay. Such is also the case with the city police and with a dozen other branches of the 
United States government in Havana. So great has grown the quartermaster’s pay department 
that Captain William Weigel, who so successfully ran Camp Black during the past summer, has 
been added to General Humphrey’s staff, and has a separate force to distribute to the working- 
men the government’s funds. 

The work of unloading the transports at the docks has grown to great importance and 
immensity. From a force of less than a hundred men employed a month ago there are now 
nearly a thousand. On both sides of the river all available docks have been secured, and the 
scenes are such as Havana in its busiest days never saw before. The great San José wharf, the finest 
of its kind in the western hemisphere, is the busiest of all. Here half a dozen of the largest ships 
can discharge at once, and even its great capacity has been taxed by the government’s supply-ships. 

General Humphrey’s chief aid in this important work is Captain James McKay, who was 
the pilot in charge of the great Shafter expedition which sailed from Tampa for Santiago on 
June 14th, 1898. Next to General Humphrey in rank in his department comes 
Major Robinson, who during the beginning of the war was a captain in a regular- 
infantry regiment. His arrival a few days ago will divide the hardest work with 
General Humphrey. Across the bay from Havana the quartermaster’s work is in 
charge of Captain Fred Cole, the only appointment in the army from Florida. The 
work at Regla forms an important part of that now being done around Havana. 

The greatest quartermaster’s depot that the United States has had in recent years 
is insignificant compared with the one now established in Havana. Captain Chauncey 
B. Baker, of the regular army, is depot-quartermaster, and it is the unanimous verdict 
of every officer who has realized the difficulties to be encountered that he, above all other 
men, is the man for the place. Theimmense quantity of stores which have arrived during 





UNITED STATES TROOPS ON THE WAY FROM THE TRANSPORT TO 
CAMP NEAR HAVANA, 





MAJOR-GENERAL GREEN AND STAFF, AFTER THE DEBARKATION OF THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS AT HAVANA, WAITING TO MARCH TO CAMP. 


the last month has made it necessary for the government to rent great warehouses wher- 
ever they could be found. Faster than the carpenters could supply store-houses the stores 
arrived, and even now there is on hand in Havana government supplies sufficient for an 
army of 20,000 men for six months. It is the ambition of General Humphrey to have it 
said, when the great work at Havana has been placed on a permanent basis, that no man 
belonging to the army has suffered, however great the disadvantages and the embarrass- 
ments were. 

Ten miles out of the city, at the little town of Marianao, where the soldiers of the 
Seventh Army Corps are encamped, numerous warehouses have been built, and here also 
is a depot-quartermaster. He is Captain Clyde D. V. Hunt, who, although new to the 
army, is known throughout the world as an artist whose pictures have attracted uncom- 
mon attention. 
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SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 


>] neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
; skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Puris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


; GOING WEST 
It is a wonderful soap on the throngh cars and fast trains of the New York 


Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central, 


lj 


that takes hold quick and ‘The Niagara Falls Route,” you will experience com- 
ae = a an oe. All trains pas Wiagase 
does no harm. aw lg aylight stop five minutes at Falls View 


! 
No harm 7 It leaves the Dicestion’s greatest aid—Abbott’s—the Original 


i i A i . ” ” bef d afte 
skin soft like a baby’s; no _| meti'gives appetite and helps digestion—Abbott's.” 
alkali in it, nothing but a 
soap. The harm is done by At every exposition where the Sohmer pianos have 


been brought into competition with others they have 


I alkali. Still more harm is invariably taken the first prize. 
done by not washing. So, 


, For a tonic and regulator nothing equals Dr. Sie- 
bad soap 1S better than gert’s Angostura Bitters. 


none. —— 
What is bad soap? Im- TOURS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
° sa . ic Li f the World,” the D d 
perfectly made . the fat Rio Dramas Halinoed. cere co teuntete tn ‘Oolerede, 


and alkali not well bal- Utah, and New Mexico the choicest resorts and the 


grandest scenery. Write 8. K. Hooper, General Pas- 


anced or not combined, senger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado, for illus- 
° trated pamphlets. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’ Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soora- 
i inc Syrup should always be ueee wp: Raynor teeth- 
sorts : cially druggisis. ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
, to yang yea y ; alt pain. cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
y diarrhoea. 








These Three 
Famous Magazines: 
will be sent to you 
/for one full year 
for a remittance of 


$2.68 


Ordinarily you would have to 
pay $3.00 for them. 





We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 
arrangements made with the publishers. We will send all three mag- 
azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 
% desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 
three popular monthlies? 


&ea£e ha KRAARAaA as 
Singly they will cost $1.00. 





Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 











Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 


FOR 

ee, sia 
BIN 
ONLY. 


Free Trial Package of This New Dis- 
covery Mailed to Every Man Send- 
ing Name and Address—Quickly 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


Free trial pack: of a most remarkable rem- | troubles that come from years of misuse 
edy are being mailed to all who will write the | natural functions and has’ been an pe hen 
State Medical Institute. They cured so many men | cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
who had battled for years against the mental | Institute, 645 First National Bank Building, Ft. 
and physical suffering of lost manhood that the | Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
Institute has decided to distribute free trial | free trial packages will be complied with romptly. 
packages to all who write. It is a home treat-| The Institute is desirous of reaching that great 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of | class of men who are unable to leave home to be 
sex weakness resulting from youthful folly, | treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
eater loss of strength and memory, weak | see how easy it is to be cured of sexual weakness 
k, varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now | when the proper remedies are employed. The 
cure themselves at home. Institute r-akes no restrictions. - Any man who 
The remedy has a peculiarly yey effect of | writes will be sent a free sample, carefully sealed 

e 











warmth and seems to act direct to the desired | in a plain ka; that i 
location, giving strength and development just |‘no fear o - 9 talednener poh ~ oy "Ses 
_Where it is needed. It cures all the ills and | are requested to write without delay. 











THIS AUTOGRAPH iS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 





Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 








skin — it simply THE DIFFERENCE. 
7 OLD style—Where there is a will there is a 
cleanses, that is all, way. 
New style—Where there is a will there is a 
—that’s enough— contest.—Judge. ; 





Swift and Company &) Stubborn Colds 


Chicago, make it 
8% ‘ that hang on-and make life a 


everybody sells it. burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 





HALE’S Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throat 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
climate. Of all druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 





30 Days’ Trial 


The marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt itrests with you whether you continue the 
and Appliances, induces me to offer it to suffering nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
men on 90 Daye Trial, so certain am I that it willcure copes ae aeere See Comnees, Was 
and that you w adly pay for the use of it. Tomen : 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs I want tine, purifies the blood, 


them to exercise their judgement and consider that a you faye 


Electricity is the greatest ‘r on earth. Its un- 

seen current puts life and force into whatever it me gh 

touches. The constant, steady life extended by my book 

oa ha qeecteie Appliances Gives inctané eed nd nore - 
ails tocure eumatism,Backache,Kidney Troubles 

Early Decay, Night Losses, Lack of Nerve Force and coe yn ie Na 
Vigor, Neryous Debility, Undevelopement and Lost aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Vitality. You may not have faith 1n it now, but Btorling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New Tock. 


RIT POR SO DAYS 


your own druggist, who 
will vouch for us. Take it with 









BA 
and you will then realize why I have such confidence 


in it as to cond i to yos ON TE A L. Lyin | toca and Liquor Habit cured in 
or Illustrated Pamphlet with references and sign - y : 
testimonials. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. OPI UJ Mi: to 20 days. No pay till 


cure ; hens 
PROF. A. CHRYSTAL, Invent cured. Dr. J. L. Step " 
328 Postoftice B aed Avenel Mich. 














Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 
This offer is, without the least doubt, the greatest value for the least 
money ever offered by any newspaper in the whole history of journalism. 























* LARCE TYPE + 


WE have made arrangements with one of the largest music houses of Boston to furnish our readers 

with ten pieces, full size, complete and unabridged Sheet Music for twenty-five cents. The quality 
of this sheet music is the very best. The composers’ names are household words all over the continent, 
None but high-priced copyright pieces or the most popular reprints. It is printed on regular sheet- 
music paper, from new plates made from large, clear type—including colored titles—and is in every 
way first-class. and worthy of a place in your home, 








LIST OF THE PIECES OFFERED AT THIS TIME. ¢ 
No. PIANO OR ORGAN. ) No. VOICE AND PIANO OBR ORGAN. 
175. America’s National Anthems- - - - = - Blake § 176. Darling Nellie Gray - - - +--+ = Hanby 
171. Old Oaken Bucket, The. Variations- - Durkee 174. Parted from our dear Ones - - - - - - Keller 
169, Smith's (General) March- - - - - - - Martin | 172. Mother’s Welcome atthe Door - - Zstabrooke 
167. Red, White and Blue Forever. March - - Blake § 170. My Old Kentucky Home + - ~- - - = - Foster 
65. American Liberty March - - - - - - Cooke § 163. Coon’s Breach of Promise. Cake-Walk - Blake 
63. Dewey’s Grand Triumphal March - - - Marcel § 166. From our Home the Loved are Going- - Perey 
59. Lee’s (Gen’l)On ToCuba Galop - - - Durkee | 162. Ben Bolt, of “ Trilby’’fame- - - - - - Kneass 
55. Evergreen Waltz - - - - - - - - - Stoddard } 160. Outcast, An. Character Song - - - - - Fritz 
53. Jenny Lind Polka. Fourhands - - - Muller § 158. Thinkingof Homeand Mother - - - + Cohen 
49. Salem Witches March—Two-Step - - - Aissud | 155, Flag, The. Quartette - - - - - - - = + For 
47. Grand Commandery March—Two-Step- AMissud ]| 154. Little Voices at the Door - - - - - - - Danks 
45. Clayton (Adjutant) March—Two-Step - AMissud | 152. Flag of Our Country. Patriotic - - - Mathoit 
43. Richmond March—Two-Step - - - - « Missud | 150. Gypsy Countess. Duet ee eee eee Glover 
41. London March—Two-Step - - - - - - Missud § 148. Poor Girl Didn’t Know. Comic.- - - - Cooke 
37. My Love Polka- - --+-+-++-+-e#-+2+ « « Ziehrer | 146. Listen tothe Mocking Bird - - - - Hawthorne 
135. Nightingale’s Trill, op.81 - - - - - - = Kullak | 144. Flirting in the Starlight - - - - - - - Delano 
131. Monastery Bells. Nocturne - - - - - Wely § 140. Beacon Light of Home - - - - - - Estabrooke 
129, Venetian Waltz- - --.-...-. - Ludovic 138 Christmas Carol - - - - +--+ = - Turner 
2. My Old Kentucky Home. Variation - - - Cook Fora Dream’s Sake - - - - - «= - = Cowen 
23. Old Folks at Home. Transcription - - Blake 136, Request. Sacred - +--+ +++ += Granger 
21, Electric LightGalop. - -- +--+ - - Durkee | 134. Beautiful Moonlight. Duet - - - - - - Glover 
7. Echoing Trumpets March - - - - - - - Noles | 132. Kiss me, but don’t say goodbye - - - Rutledge 
15. Tornado Galop - - - - - - « + = = Arbuckle | 130, Kiss that bound my Hearttothine ~- - - Keil 
13. Under the Double Eagle March - - - - Wagner § 128. Don’t drink, my Boy, tonight. Temp. - Hoover 
07, Ethel Polka ae 8 ee © 96 58 0 Simons | 124. Softly shine the Starsof Evening - - Dinsmore 
06. Zephyr Walts ~ .- -.-- © « « « = Bragg | 120. ftormatSea, Descriptive - - - - - Proctor 
103. Trifet’s Grand March, op. 182- - - - - Wedel § 118. 'chere’s a Rainbowin the Clouds - - - Danks 
101, Ancients Abroad. March—Two-Ste - - Cook § 112. Massa’s Sleepinginthe Churchyard - - Keefer 
99. Maiden’s Prayer. The - - - - - arzewska | 110. My Little LostIrene - - - - - - - = = Danks 
95. Spirit Lake Waltz- - -..--- - - Simons 108, Tread softly, the Angelsarecalling ~ Turner 
87. National Anthems of Eight Great Nations 104. Onthe Banks ofthe BeautifulRiver Zstabrooke 
85. Winsome Grace. A perfectgem - - - - Howe J 100. Picture of My Mother. The - - - - - Skell; 
g3, sOrvetta Waltz ----+--+-+--- - Spencer 98. Kathleen Mavourneen - -v- - - = - Crouc: 
* 2 Rustic Waltz - - ----.-- - Schumann 9. Lost Chord. The - -- ---- = = Sullivan 
79. Please Do Waltz ----+-+--- = Durkee 94. Old Folks at Home (Swanee Ribber) - - Foster 
73. Storm Mazurka - -+-+-+-- - Keefer 92. Cow Bells. The, Dorneesy Recollection Grimm 
71. Gretel Dew Waltz --+--+-+-+-+- = Durkee 90. Onthe Beach. Mostbeautifulballad - Robinsouw 
69. Flirting in the Starlight. Waltz - - - Laside 88. Shall I Ever See Mothers Face Again? -_ Adriance 
67. Bryan and Sewall March - - - - - - - Noles 78. Can you,Sweetheart,KeepaSecret? Lstabrooke 
63. McKinley and Hobart March - - - - - Turner 76. My Home by the Old Mill- -- - - O'Halloran 
61. Morning Star Waltz ----+.- - Zalin 70. Dear Heart, We’re Growing Old - - Estabrooke 
59. Wedding March - - + = + Mendelssohn 66. For You We are Prayingat Home - Z£stabrooke 
57. Twilight Echoes. Song without words Jewell 58. When the Roses are Blooming Again - - Skelly 
55. Memorial Day March - - - - - - - - Hewitt 50. Easter Eve. Sacred - - - - - - - = Gounod 
51. Bluebird Echo Polka -- - - - - - Morrison 48. Little Boy Blue. Soloor Duet - - L£stabrooke 
49. Fullof Ginger. March Galop - - - - Nutting 42, Come When the Soft Twilight Falls Schumann 
47. Cleveland’s March ---+--+-+-- - Noles 28. Juanita. Ballad ----+-+-+-++-+-:- May 
43. Leap Year Schottische ----.-- - - Kuhn 23. Rockedin the Cradle ofthe Deep - - - Knight 
2 arnt Seog and Marion Schottische % Cohen |, 
. Battle o aterloo - - -- +--+: - nderson 
oh ies MAM Walines = ww bw ee Walsh Orders to be by Numbers (not names), 
* yillawe 5 esate Guickste ae 2 Sia « wane and to be for not less than TEN Pieces 
. Frolic 0: e Frogs Waltz - - -- - - vatson 
= Sesten Commandery Ri dliaee Carter | Selected from this, and no other, list. 





9 that the price you have to pay for this sheet music is only twenty-five 
DON Te FORGE cents; that for this you get ten pieces, not one; that the quality is the best; 
tit is sent to any address, postpaid; that all the little details are up to the standard—including 
colored titles; that the vocal pieces have full piano accompayiments; that the instrumental pieces 
ve the bass as well as melody; that this sheet music is equal to any published. Also don’t forget 
make your selection at once, to send us the order, and to teli your friends about this great Sheet 





Music Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order by Numbers and from this list. 
' Write your name, full address, and list of PRICE OF ABOVE PIECES. 
pieces wanted by the mumbers, enclose Any 10 for 25 cents. 
this, with stamps or silver, and mail or bring Any 21 for 50 cents. 
to address given below, and the music will Any 43 for $1.00. 
be mailed from Boston, postage prepaid. The Entire 100 for $2.25. 








Demorest’s Magazine, 
uo Fifth Ave., New York. 





PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformit it of th k f th di 
ND . y can secure ito @ makers oO @ papers use n 
PRINTERS A the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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nil amen SI em 
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CLEAN 


= 


Po_icemMan—‘‘ Come, move on, you dirty tramp !’ 
TRAMP (who has just been run over by a 2. -sweeper)—‘* Don’t git gay, now | 
Who’s had a cleanin’ last—me or you? See ?” 


















The Merit 


ofabsolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE hes 
brought 


Great 
Western 


to the first place in§< 
American Champagnes ¢ 
and enabled it to dis- 
ene the high- priced § 
oreign wines in many } 
homes, clubs and cafés. 
The vintage offered this 


season is especially dry 4 
and pleasing. 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 


SOLE MAKERS, 
Rheims, - 


N. Y. 


SOLD BY 


G. B.EIBE & 00., N.Y. 
8.8. PIERCE CO0., Boston. 









Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


David & John Anderson’s Spring 
Styles. 
Zephyrs. 
Embroidered Batiste, Nainsook and 
Swiss, 

Printed Dimities, White and Colored 
Piqué, 

Lace and All-Over Tuckings, 
Novelties for ne and Summer 

Wear. 


Proadovay 1966 te 


NEW YORK. 


Jae Marvex (jrove. 


In all colors for 
Street, Reception 
and Evening Wear. 


For Ladies, Men 
and Children. 


Only the finest Kid 
Skins are employed 
in the manufacture of 
this Glove. 

Sold exclusively by 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 





**Can any mortal MIXTURE of Earth's mould 
Breathe such enchanting ravishment 4° —MILTUN 


|e 
mixture 
A Centlemans Smoke 


IS FRAGRANT 


and there is luxury and econo- 
my in every pipeful. Vou can’t 
get many good cigars now for 
$2.00 —can you? 

$2.00 will buy a pound of 
Vale Mixture— say 400 pipefuls 
—and you will have all the pipe- 
smoker’s satisfaction and com- « 
fort without your (every-day ?) 
cigar extravagance. 








“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious,’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


3 Breakfast 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
‘Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Spencerian Pens | 
New Series No. 37. 





That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
pen from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 
ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 

Samples on rece sf of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No. 3 


Spencerian Pen Company 


450 Broome Street, New York. 








COLLARS 
ano CUFFS 


N.Y. 








Troy, 

















JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


The Well-Known American Composer. 








a 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA Writes: 


When worn out, I find nothing so help- 
ful as a glass of Vin Mariani. To brain 
workers and those who expend a great 
deal of nervous force, it is invaluable. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


















| Archbishops and other interesting matter. 
| this publication. 





Pe 
WASHINGTON’S 
courage and daring 


stand as an example va 
for future generations [fT _ 





” EXTRACT OF BEEF 


a stands preeminent as ; 
| an example of scien- Fi 
S tific achievement. Dis- 
j} covered many years | 
j} ago, it has steadily jj 
won its way until it [3 
H| has become an indis- [ie 
pensable adjunct of | 
mi every modern house- | 
hold. | de 
At all grocers and druggists. | ua 
Genyne has blue signature. }-- 
| 




















MARIANI WINE: 


THE FAMOUS TONIC FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles, and 
richness to the blood. It is a promoter of good 
health and longevity. 

Mariani Wine is indorsed by more than 
8,000 American physicians. It is speeially 
indicated for General Debility, Overwork, 
Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. 

Mariani Wine is invaluable for over- 
worked men, delicate women, and sickly 
children. Itsoothes, strengthens and sustains 
the system, and braces body and brain. 

When the Grip (influenza) was epidemic 
in Europe as also in this country, the Medical 
Profession relied upon the tonic properties of 
Vin Mariani. It was givenasa preventive and 
also in convalescence to build up the system 
and to avoid the many disagreeable after ef- 


| fects so common with this dreaded disease. 


To those who will kindly write to MARIANI 
& CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be 
sent, free, book containing portraits with indorse- 
ments of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Mention 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann ; London—83 Morti- 


mer Street ; Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street. 









Sg Seouascce = CSCC SPS rr 


“THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


— 






eeovece oon RE tae 





BO606S OUe0lem Gane 


F yell as many others, I am; 
¢ oe ak Pozzoni's is far su-p 
Mas took 






I have ever tried, and ite 
ait as somethings 








Standard T 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
LANCH \ Mi Portland Place. Unriva!- 

ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote 

with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








_ FLORIDA and CUBA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
and 
Florida Central & PeninsularkR.2?, 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


To the Winter Resorts of 
Georgia, Florida and Cuba. 





DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK. 
({. 50 A. M. Resumes Service Jan. 

16, 18 The New York 
DAILY EXCEPT and Florida Limited, 

finest train in the World, 
operated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exciusively of Din- 
ing, Library, Observation, Compartment 
and Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, also carry- 
ing Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Car 
New York to Aiken, excellent service to 


Augusta. 
4 20 Pp M The Washington and 
. oh * Southwestern Vestibuled 


Limited. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Cars New York to Savannah, 
Everett (connection for Brunswick), Jack- 
sonville, Ocala and Tampa (also carrying 
first-class coach connecting with P. S. S 
Co. for Key West and Havana, Dining Cars 
New York to Charlotte), Pullman Drawing- 
room Sleeping Cars New York to Augusta, 
connections at Trenton for Aiken. 


12.05 A.M, _U-S-Fast Mail. Puu- 


man Drawing-room Sleep- 
DAILY. ing Cars New York to 
Savannah and Jacksonville, connecting at 
Jacksonville with parlor cars to all points 
on Florida East Coast, connecting at Miami 
with Florida East Coast Steamship Co. for 
Havana, also for Tampa and points on the 
West Coast of Florida. 
For Sleeping Car reservations, information, etc., 
call on or address, 
J.L.AD DAMS, A EX. s. rowearr, 
Gen’! E. Agt., F.C. &P.R.R., Pass. Agt., 
353 Broadway, N. Y.- 271 Brentnns. tt. ¥ 


A. O.MacDONELL, W.A. TURK, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt.,F.C.&P.R.R., Gen'l Pass, Agt., South’n R’y, 





Safe. Send 5 stamps tor Catalog 








T SEPH, M 


Jacksonville, Fla. Washington, D.C. 





aDay Sure s5c5 
furnish the work and teach you fre eiyouwert in 


the locality where = live. Send us — we will 
in the busi fully, profit 














expla 
cou, absointe! ly sure, write at once. 
ot for manUPae RING 'CO. Bor 18, “DETROIT, r, Mich. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 





MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880--Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 








be 


* eS 





